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A CONTRIBUTION TO PASSAMAQUODDY FOLK-LORE. 


Tue study of aboriginal folk-lore cannot reach its highest scien- 
tific value until some method is adopted by means of which an accu- 
rate record of the stories can be obtained and preserved. In obser- 
vations on the traditions of the Indian tribes, the tendency of the 
listener to add his own thoughts or interpretations is very great. 
Moreover, no two Indians tell the same story alike. These are 
sources of error which cannot be eliminated, but by giving the exact 
words of the speaker it is possible to do away with the errors of the 
translator. 

I believe that the memory of Indians for the details of a story is 
often better than that of white men. There may be a reason for 
this, in their custom of memorizing their rituals, stories, and legends. 
The Kaklan, a Zufii ritual, for instance, which is recited by the 
priest once in four years, takes several hours to repeat. What white 
man can repeat from memory a history of equal length after so long 
an interval ? 

Phonetic methods of recording Indian languages are not wholly 
satisfactory. It is very unlikely that two persons will adopt the 
same spelling of a word never heard before. Many inflections, 
accents, and gutturals of Indian languages are difficult to reduce to 
writing. Conventional signs and additional letters have been em- 
ployed for this purpose, the use of which is open to objections. 
There is need of some accurate method by which observations can 
be recorded. The difficulties besetting the path of the linguist can 
be in a measure obviated by the employment of the phonograph, by 
the aid of which the languages of our aborigines can be permanently 
perpetuated. As a means of preserving the songs and tales of races 
which are fast becoming extinct, it is, I believe, destined to play an 
important part in future researches. 

In order to make experiments, with a view of employing this 
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means of record among the less civilized Indians of New Mexico,} 
I visited, in the month of April, the Passamaquoddies the purest 
blooded race of Indians now living in New England. The results 
obtained fully satisfied my expectations. For whatever success I 
have had, I must express my obligation to Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, 
of Calais, Me., whose influence over the Indians is equalled by her 
love for the study of their traditions. 

The songs and stories were taken from the Indians themselves, 
on the wax cylinders of the phonograph. In most cases a single 
cylinder sufficed, although in others one story occupied several cylin- 
ders. None of the songs required more than one cylinder. 

I was particularly anxious to secure the songs. The Passamaquod- 
dies agree in the statement that their stories were formerly sung, and 
resembled poems. Many tales still contain songs, and some possess 
at this day a rhythmical character. I am not aware that any one 
has tried to set the songs to music, and have had nothing to guide 
me on that head. 

In sacred observances it is probable that the music of the songs 
preserves its character even after other parts have been greatly 
modified, while the song retains its peculiarity as long as it continues 
to be sung. The paraphernalia of the sacred dance may be modi- 
fied, as in the case of many New Mexican pueblos, into church festi- 
vals, but the songs must remain unchanged until superseded. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that in many of the songs archaic 
words occur. 

The following list indicates the variety of records which were 
made : — 

1-3. The story of how Glooscap reduced the size of the animals. These 
cylinders give the story in substantially the same way as published by Le- 
land in his “ Algonquin Legends.” 

4. A collection of Indian words corresponding with those found on page 
82 of the schedule of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 

5. English words with Passamaquoddy translations. 

6, 7. An old tale of how Pookjinsquess stole a child. 

8. Song of the “ Snake Dance.” 

g. “ War Song.” 

to. Song sung on the night when the governor’s election is celebrated. 
This song was sung by proxy, and contains compliments to the feast, 
thanks to the people for election, and words of praise to the retiring chief. 
It is a very old song, unknown to many of the younger Indians. 

11. Numerals from 1 to 20; the days of the week ; also, a “ counting- 
out” rhyme. . 


1 This work was undertaken as a preparation for similar observation in connec- 
tion with the Hemenway Archzological Expedition. I am indebted to Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, of Boston, for opportunities to make these observations. 
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12-14. Tale of Leux and the three fires. 

15. Tale of Leux and Hespens. 

17. An ancient war song, said to have been sung in the old times when 
the Passamaquoddies were departing for war with the Mohawks. A second 
part contains a song said to have been sung in the “ Trade Dance,” as de- 
scribed below. 

18. War Song. 

19. Pronunciation of the names of the fabulous personages mentioned in 
Passamaquoddy stories. 

20-22. Story of the birth of a medicine-man who turned man into a cedar 
tree. 

23. An ordinary conversation between the two Indians, Noel Josephs 
and Peter Selmore. 

24-27. Modern Passamaquoddy story, introducing many incidents of, or- 
dinary life. 

29-35. Story of Pogump and the Sable, and of their killing a great 
snake. How the former was left on an island by Pookjinsquess, and how 
the Morning Star saved him from Quahbet, the giant beaver.' 


It appears to me that the selections above given convey an idea 
of some of the more important linguistic features of the Passama- 
quoddy language, but it is needless to reiterate that these results 
and observations are merely experimental. In another place I hope 
to reproduce the stories in the original, by phonetic methods. I 
have here given English versions of some of the stories recorded, as 
translated for me by the narrator, or by Mrs. Brown, and added some 
explanations which may be of assistance to a person listening when 
songs or stories are béing rendered on the phonograph. 

The majority ot the remnants of the Passamaquoddy tribe are 
found in three settlements in the State of Maine, — one at Pleasant 
Point, near Eastport ; another at Peter Dana’s Point, near Princeton ; 
and a third at a small settlement called The Camps, on the border 
of the city of Calais. 

The manners and customs of this people are fast dying out. The 
old pointed caps, ornamented with beads, and the silver disks, which 
they once wore, are now rarely seen except in collections of curiosi- 
ties. The old games, dances, and songs are fast becoming extinct, 
and the Passamaquoddy has lost almost everything which charac- 
terized his fathers. 

There still remain among the Passamaquoddies certain nicknames 
borne by persons of the tribe. These nicknames are sometimes the 
names of animals, and in older times were more numerous than at 
present. Possibly these names are the survivals of the gentile or 
clan name once universal among them as among other Indian tribes. 


1 I have given below English versions of these, or the Indian stories told in 
English. 
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I spent several days at Calais, while collecting traditions with the 
phonograph, and also visited Pleasant Point, where I made the 
acquaintance of some of the most prominent Indians, including the 
governor. Most of them speak English very well, and are ready 
to grant their assistance in preserving their old stories and customs. 
The younger members of the tribe are able to read and write, and 
are acquainted with the ordinary branches of knowledge as taught 
in our common schools. I should judge from my own observations 
that the language is rapidly dying out. The white women who 
have married into the tribe have generally acquired the language 
more or less perfectly. In their intercourse with each other, In- 
dians make use of their own language. 

In taking these records with the phonograph I had an interesting 
experience. The first time I met Noel Josephs, I greeted him 
after the Zufii fashion. I raised my hand to his mouth, and inhaled 
from it. He followed in identically the same manner in which a 
Zufii Indian would respond. I asked him what it meant. He said 
that it was a way of showing friendship. He remembered that, when 
he was a boy, a similar mode of greeting was common among In- 
dians.! Mrs. Brown recalled having seen a similar ceremony after 
she was received into the tribe. The meaning of this similarity 
I leave to others to conjecture. In a legend mentioned by Mrs. 


Brown concerning a game of “ All-tes-teg-enuk,” played by a youth 
against an old man, the latter, who has magic power, has several 
times regained his youth by inhaling the breath of his young op- 
ponent.” 


THE SNAKE DANCE, 


The Passamaquoddies, no doubt, in old times, had many dances, 
sacred and secular. Some of these were very different from what 
they now are, and in consequence it is not easy to recognize their 
meaning. Indians declare that in their youth dances were much 
more common. Possibly some of these will never be danced again. 
That the Micmacs, neighbors of the Passamaquoddies, had dances 
in which elaborate masks were worn, seems to be indicated by pic- 
tographs found on the rocks in Nova Scotia. Mrs. Brown has in 
her possession a head-band made of silver, similar to those worn in 
ancient times on festive occasions, and probably at dances. It was 
not necessarily a badge of a chief. In excavations made at East 
Machias, an Indian was found with a copper head-band and the rem- 


1 My surprise at this coincidence was very great, but I confess that I was also 
interested to hear from the lips of my Indian friend, at parting, the familiar Ital- 
ian word, “ Addio.” : 

2 Some Indoor and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki Indians, Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, Section II. 1889. 
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nant of a woven tiara. These relics are now in the hands of Dr. She- 
han, of Edmunds, Maine. Copper head-bands have repeatedly been 
found on the skulls of Mound Indians. When a boy, I myself was 
present at the work of excavating an Indian burial place on the 
banks of Charles River, near the end of Maple Street, Watertown. 
With one of these skeletons a turtle shell was found, which was 
possibly an old Indian rattle. 

One of the most interesting of the selections mentioned is the Song 
of the Snake Dance, No. 8. Although the ceremonial element has 
now disappeared from this song, it may be presumed that it origi- 
nally had a religious importance similar to that of the Snake Dances 
of the Southwest, since the extent of the worship of the snake among 
North American Indians is known. The same dance is also cele- 
brated by the Micmacs, having been performed by them during the 
past year. In both nations, it is generally united with other dances, 
and seems to be an appendage to the more formal ones. 

The general impression among the Passamaquoddies is that this 
dance never had a sacred character. The name is said to have 
been derived from the sinuous course of the chain of dancers, and 
from its resemblance to the motion of a snake. While there is noth 
ing to prove that it is a remnant of an ancient snake worship, still it 
is natural to presume that such is really the case. There are several 
tales relating to the manner in which men were turned into rattle- 
snakes, and how the noise of the rattlesnakes has its lineal descend- 
ant in the rattles of the dancers. The Indians told me of several 
songs used for snake dances, but in those which were sung I think 
I detected the same music, and am confident that the words as given 
occur in most of them. The discord at the end of the first line is 
also a feature of the snake dances which I have heard.! 

The dance is performed at weddings and other festive occasions. 
It is not used alone, but only with others, and, as I am told, is em- 
ployed at all times of festival, 


SNAKE SONG, 
The words of the first strain are as follows :— 
Way’ ho yarhnie, way ho yarhnie. 


The words of the second strain are as follows :— 


2 I myself have never witnessed the snake-dance. The description which fol- 
lows was obtained from Mrs. Brown, who has seen it performed twice, as well as 
from Peter Selmore, Noel Josephs, and other Indians who have frequently taken 
part init. The song was recorded on the phonograph from the lips of Josephs, 
who is recognized by the Indians themselves as one competent to sing the song. 
Josephs told me that he remembered when this and other dances took place in a 
large wigwam made of bark. 
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Hew nay ie hah, hew na’y ie hah, hew na’y ie hah, 

Hew nay ie hah, hew nay ie hah, hew nay ie hah. 
When the strain changes from the first to the second, the words ho 
yar'h nie become a discord like noyah. 

The first part of the song is sung alone by the conjurer, as he 
moves about the room in search of the snake. In the second part 
all in the chain of dancers join in with him in the song. The de- 
scription of the song in Passamaquoddy, including the invitation to 
take part in the dance, is given on the first part of the cylinder. 
Calls to the assembly to join in the dance are interpolated in the 
second strain. 
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The leader or singer, whom we may call the master of the cere- 
mony, begins the dance by moving about the room in a stooping 
posture, shaking in his hand a rattle made of horn, beating the 
ground violently with one foot. He peers into every corner of the 
room, either seeking the snake or inciting the on-lookers to take part, 
meanwhile singing the first part of the song recorded on the phono- 
graph. Then he goes to the middle of the room, and, calling out 
one after another of the auditors, seizes his hands. The two partici- 
pants dance round the room together. Then another person grasps 
the hands of the first, and others join until there is a continuous line 
of men and women, alternate members of the chain facing in oppo- 
site directions, and all grasping each other’s hands. The chain then 
coils back and forth and round the room, and at last forms a closely 
pressed spiral, tightly coiled together, with the leader in the middle. 
At first the dancers have their bodies bent over in a stooping atti- 
tude, but as the dance goes on and the excitement increases they 
rise to an erect posture, especially as near the end they coil around 
the leader with the horn rattles, who is concealed from sight by the 
dancers. They call on the spectators to follow them, with loud calls 
mingled with the music: these cries now become louder and more 
boisterous, and the coil rapidly unwinds, moving more and more 
quickly, until some one of the dancers, being unable to keep up, 
slips and falls. Then the chain is broken, and all, with loud shouts, 
often dripping with perspiration, return to their seats.} 


1 The last part of this dance somewhat resembles a play among boys, known as 
“ Snap the whip.” 
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In this dance all present take part ; it always occurs at the end of 
the Passamaquoddy dances, though it may be followed by a dance of 
the Micmacs, or other foreign Indians. There was, when last pre- 
sented, no special dress adopted for the snake-dance, and the horn 
rattle is used also in other dances. It seems probable that every- 
thing used in the old times has disappeared, with the exception per- 
haps of the last-named implement, yet the song resembles closely 
that of the olden time. The invitations to dance are possibly in- 
troduced, and the boisterous finale may be of modern date. There 
is recorded also on the phonograph, with the song, the invitation to 
the dance in the Passamaquoddy language. An invitation is extended 
to all to come tothe dance. It is a proclamation that there will be a 
good time, much to eat, “ Indian dances,” snake dance, and Micmac 
dances. The shell of the turtle was used in old times for a rattle, in 
place of the horn, and in a story of the origin of the rattlesnake the 
conqueror is said to use a rattle of this kind. In the Zufii dances, 
and in the Moqui snake-dance, a turtle rattle is tied to the inside of 
the leftt¥eg. The rattle, carried in the hand by the Moqui snake 
dancer, is a gourd, but the Passamaquoddies seem to find the horn 
better adapted for their purpose. The almost universal use of the 
rattle among the Indians in their sacred dances is very significant. 
The meaning of the snake song is unknown to the Indians who sing 
it. The words are probably either archaic or remnants of a sacred 
language or mystic words of an esoteric priesthood. 

The Indian dances held in honor of the chief (governor) and other 
officers continued for several days. On the first night the newly 
elected chief sang a song complimentary to the food, thanking the 
tribe, greeting the past governor, etc. ~ Noel Josephs, at the last 
celebration, sang this song by proxy, as the newly elected chief 
could not sing. When sung by proxy, the song is called by another 
name than when sung by the person elected. This song is preserved 
on one of the cylinders. 


TRADE DANCE, 


I have been told that there is an old custom among the Micmacs, 
still remembered by many now alive, which is probably a remnant 
of a ceremony with which was connected an old dance. To this 
custom is given the name of the “ Trade Dance,” for reasons which 
will appear. The account of the custom was given by Peter Sel- 
more, who witnessed it not many years ago. It is said to be more 
common among the Micmacs than among the Passamaquoddies. 

The participants, one or more in number, go to the wigwam of 
another person, and when near the entrance sing a song. The 
leader then enters, and, dancing about, sings at the same time a con- 
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tinuation of the song he sang at the door of the hut. He then points 
out some object in the room which he wants to buy, and offers a 
price for it. The owner is obliged to sell the object pointed out, or 
to barter something of equal value. The narrator remembers that 
the dress of the participants was similar to that of the Indians of 
olden times. He remembers, in the case of women, that they wore 
the variegated, pointed cap covered with beads, the loose robe, and 
leggings. The face of the participant was painted, or daubed black 
with paint or powder. 

This song is recorded on cylinder 17. 

The singer told me, and I can well believe it, that the song is 
very ancient. I have little doubt that in this ceremony we have a 
survival of dances of the olden times, when they assumed a signifi- 
cance now either wholly lost or greatly modified. 

It is not without probability that the songs sung as ancient songs 
may have modern strains in them, but as a general thing I think we 
can say that they are authentic. I do not think I draw on my imag- 
ination when I say that one can detect a general character in them 
which recalls that of Western Indians. In order to experiment on 
this, I submitted the records to a person who had heard the songs of 
the Plain Indians, and who did not know whether the song which 
she heard from the phonograph was to be Indian or English. She 
immediately told me correctly in all cases which was the Indian, 
although she had never before heard the Passamaquoddy songs. 

The folk stories of the Passamaquoddies are but little known to 
the young boys and girls of the tribe. It is mostly from the old and 
middle-aged persons that these stories can be obtained. I was told 
by one of these story-tellers that it was customary, when he was 
a boy, for the squaws to reward them for collecting wood or other 
duties with stories. A circle gathered about the fire after work, and 
listened for hours to these ancient stories, fragments no doubt of an 
ancient mythology, upon which possibly had been grafted new inci- 
dents derived by the Indians from their intercourse with the various 
Europeans with whom they had been brought in contact. 


WAR SONGS, 


I succeeded in getting upon the phonograph several war songs, 
typical of a large number known to the Passamaquoddies. The 
words of many are improvised, though there is no doubt that the 
tunes are ancient. The words of one of these songs are given 
below. 


I will arise with tomahawk in my hand, and I must have revenge on that 
nation which has slain my poor people. I arise with war club in my hand, and 
follow the bloody track of that nation which killed my people. I will sacrifice my 
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own life and the lives of my warriors. I arise with war club in my hand, and 
follow the track of my enemy. When I overtake him I will take his scalp and 
string it on a long pole, and I will stick it in the ground, and my warriors will 
dance around it for many days ; then I will sing my song for the victory over 
my enemy. 

“m’ TOULIN.” 

Passamaquoddy Indians are believers in a power by which a song, 
sung in one place, can be heard in another many miles away. This 
power is thought to be due to m’ foulin, or magic, which plays an 
important part in their belief. Several instances were told me, and 
others have published similar observations. Leland, in his “ Algon- 
quin Legends of New England,” pp. 517, 518, gives a weird account 
of an Indian who was so affected by m’ tou/in that he left his home 
and travelled north to find a cold place. Although lightly clad and 
bare-footed, he complained that it was too hot for him, and hastened 
away to find a climate more congenial to his tastes. In this account 
one is led to believe that the man was insane, and that to the Indian 
insanity is simply the result of m’ toudin. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THUNDER-BIRD. 


In a very interesting paper of A. F. Chamberlain, on “ The Thun- 
der-Bird among the Algonquins,” in the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist,” January, 1890, reference is made to the belief in this being 
among the Passamaquoddy Indians. On my recent visit to Calais I 
obtained from Peter Selmore a story of the origin of the Thunder- 
Bird, which is different from any mentioned by Leland. This story, 
I regret to say, I was unable to get on the phonograph. 

A story of the old times.!_ Two men desired to find the origin of 
thunder. They set out and travelled north, and came to high moun- 
tains. These mountains drew back and forth, and then closed to- 
gether very quickly. One of the men said to the other, “I will leap 
through the cleft when it opens, and if I am caught you can follow 
and try to find the origin of thunder.” The first one passed through 
the cleft before it closed, and the second one was caught. The one 
that went through saw, in a large plain below, a group of wigwams, 
and a number of Indians playing ball. After a little while these 
players said to each other, “It is time to go.” They went to their 
wigwams and put on wings, and took their bows and arrows and flew 
away over the mountains to the south. The old men said to the 
Indian, ‘“‘ What do you want? Who are you?” He told his mis- 
sion, and they deliberated what to do, Finally they took him and 

1 The Zufii folk-tales always begin with a similar introduction, which may be 
translated, “In the time of the ancients.” The Passamaquoddies often end a 
story by the words which, being translated, mean “ this is the end.” The same 
occurs in other Indian stories. 
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put him in a mortar and pounded him up so that all his bones were 
broken. Then they took him out and gave him wings and a bow and 
arrows, and sent him away. They told him he must not go near the 
trees, for if he did he would go so fast that he cuould not stop, but 
would get caught in the crotch of a tree. 

He could not get to his home.because the bird Wochowsen blew 
so hard that he could make no progress against it. As the Thunder- 
Bird is an Indian, the lightning from him never strikes one of his 
kind.! 

This is the same bird one of whose wings Glooscap once cut when 
it had used too much force. There was for a long time, the story 
goes, no moving air, so that the sea became full of slime, and all the 
fish died. But Glooscap is said to have repaired the wing of Wo- 
chowsen, so that we now have wind alternating with calm. 


BLACK CAT AND THE SABLE. 


The translation of the following tale of Pogump, or Black Cat and 
the Sable, was given me by Mrs. W. Wallace Brown.? The original 
was told into the phonograph in Passamaquoddy by Peter Selmore, 
in the presence of Noel Josephs. A bark picture of Pookjinsquess 
leaving the island, representing the gulls, and Black Cat on the 
back of the Snail, was made by Josephs. A copy of this picture is 
given at the end of this paper. 

Mrs. Brown tells me there is a story which accounts for the hump 
on the back of Pookjinsquess, as follows: While leaning against a 
tree, some one cut off the tree above and below her shoulders, and 
she consequently carries the hump on her back. 

Cooloo, the great bird that overspreads all with his wings, was a 
chief. His wife was named Pookjinsquess. The Sable and the 
Black Cat went in a stone canoe to a place where they make maple 
sugar. In this journey they were lost, and separated from each 
other. Sable in his wanderings came to a peculiarly shaped wig- 
wam. He went in and found within a large Snake. The Snake 
said he was glad the Sable had come, as he was very hungry. The 
Snake told him to go into the woods and get a straight stick, so that 
when he pierced him he would not tear open his entrails. Sable 
then went out and sang in a loud voice a song which he hoped his 


1 The wind (Wochowsen) is represented as resisting the Thunder-Bird. Ac- 
cording to Chamberlain and Leland, ‘thunder beings are always trying to kill a 
big bird in the south.” It is said by the Passamaquoddies that Wochowsen is 
the great bird which overspreads all with his wings and darkens the sky. Often 
when he passes by, the glare of the bright sun is ample to blind them. 

2 The version gives only the incidents as remembered, and can hardly be 
called a translation. 
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brother the Black Cat would hear and come to his aid. The Black 
Cat heard him and came tohim. Then the Sable told the Black Cat 
the trouble he was in, and how the Snake was going to kill him. 
The Black Cat told Sable not to be afraid, but that he would kill the 
big Snake. He told him that he would lie down behind the trunk 
of a hemlock tree which had fallen, and that Sable should search out 
a stick that was very crooked, obeying the commands of the big 
Snake. When he had found a stick, he should carry it to the Snake, 
who would complain that the stick was not straight enough. The 
Black Cat instructed Sable to reply that he would straighten it in 
the fire, holding it there until the steam came out of the end.? 
While the Snake was watching the process of straightening the stick 
and the exit of the steam, Black Cat told Sable that he should 
strike the Snake over the head. The Sable sought out the most 
crooked stick he could find, and then returned to the wigwam where 
the Snake was. The Snake said the stick was too crooked. The 
Sable replied, “ I can straighten it,” and held it in the fire. When it 
was hot he struck the Snake on the head and blinded him. The 
Snake then followed the Sable, and, as he passed over the hem- 
lock trunk, Black Cat killed him, and they cut him in small frag- 
ments. Black Cat and Sable called all the animals and birds to the 
feast; the caribous, wild horses, and swift animals and birds were 
first to arrive at the feast. The Turtle was the last, and got only the 
blood. Then the Black Cat and Sable returned home to Cooloo, 
whose wife was Pookjinsquess. She thought she would like to have 
for her husband Black Cat if she could get ridof Cooloo. But Black 
Cat offended Pookjinsquess and made her angry. To make way with 
him she invited him to go with her for gulls’ eggs. She took him 
across the water in a canoe to an island which was very distant. 
There they filled baskets with eggs and started home in the canoe. 
A large, very beautiful bird flew over them. They both shot their 

1 Probably Sable had a m’ foulin, or magic power, and his song was heard by 
Black Cat, although miles away beyond hills and mountains. 

2 Evidently to excite the curiosity of the Snake. 

8 The fire was outside the wigwam, and the Snake put his head out of the wig- 
wam, when he was struck. Possibly the Snake watched the process of straight- 
ening the stick through curiosity, and was off his guard. 

* In another story which was told me, Glooscap turned the eyes of the Snake 
white in the following manner : — 

“Once on a time Glooscap was cooking something in his wigwam, and the 
Snake wished to see what it was. So the Snake crawled up the outside of the 
wigwam and looked down through the smoke-hole into the cooking vessel. But 
Glooscap, who was stirring the pot of cooking food, held in his hand a great ladle. 
He noticed the Snake peering in at the smoke-hole, and, filling the bowl of the 
ladle full of the hot food, threw it into the eyes of the Snake. From that time the 
eyes of the Snake have been white.” 
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arrows atit. The bird fell, and Black Cat jumped into the water to 
get what they had shot. When he got to where the bird fell he 
could not find it. Pookjinsquess went off, singing as she went the 
following song, which has been written out from the phonographic 
record by Mr. Cheney, and left Black Cat on the island. 
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I think there are internal evidences of the antiquity of this song, 
although the English sentence, “ Wait for me,’”’ shows the modern 
character of certain of the words. This sentence seems to supply 
the place of unknown Indian words. Several Indians assured me 
that the song was old. According to Leland, Pookjinsquess sang 
the following words when she left Black Cat :— 

Niked ha Pogump min nekuk 

Netsnil sagamawin ! 
Which he translates, — 


I have left the Black Cat on an island; 
I shall be the chief of the Fishers now. 


The best I can make out of the phonographic record given me by 
Peter Selmore of the words which she sang is, — 


? —_— 2. a. ae 
Er tin le ber nits nah 0 © O oO. 


Wait for me. 
Nick ne ar ber yer hay ey. 

The second line sounds like the English “ Wait for me,” but is 
not distinct. The end of the first line is violently explosive. The 
third line ends in a word expressive of strong feeling, possibly re- 
venge. 

In a version of this story by Leland, Pookjinsquess leaves Black 
Cat on the island, and paddles away, singing songs. In his story, 
Black Cat was carried off from the island by the Fox, who swam out 
to get him. 

Black Cat called to the gulls to defile Pookjinsquess with their 
dung. They flew over her, and as she looked up they covered her 
face with bird-lime.! They then burst out in a laugh, which they 
still have, when they saw how changed her face was. 


1 According to the narrator, the bird that did this was a very large one. Pos- 
sibly it was Cooloo, the offended husband of Pookjinsquess. 
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Black Cat wandered about the island, until at last he found a wig- 
wam of the grandfather, the “ Morning Star,” who told him he was 
on a very dangerous island. He told him it was the habit of the 
Great Beaver to destroy every one who came to the island.’ 

He told the Black Cat to climb a tree, and when he needed help 
to call out for him. Night coming on, water began to rise about the 
base of the tree, and the Giant Beaver came and began to gnaw 
at its base. The friendly ants? tried to keep the tree upright, 
but the water continued to rise and the Beaver kept on gnawing. 
Then the Black Cat in his sore dilemma called out, “ Grandpa, 
come!” The grandfather responded, “I am coming; wait till I get 
my moccasins.” The water rose higher. Again Black Cat called 
out, ‘Come, grandpa, come!” “I am coming,” his grandfather 
said; “ wait till I get my cap.” Again Black Cat called, “ Hurry, 
grandpa!” “ Wait until I get my pipe,” said the grandparent. But 
the waters had reached him. The tree swayed to and fro. ‘Come, 
grandpa, come!” said Black Cat for the last time. Then he said, 
“Tam coming; wait till I open my door ;” and then he opened the 
door of his wigwam and the Morning Star came forth, the water 
began to recede, and the Beaver swam away.* Then Black Cat’s 
grandfather told him to come down, and he would send him over the 
water to the other shore on the back of the Wewillemuck. Black 
Cat thought that Wewillemuck was too small to carry him over, but 
his grandfather told him to seat himself between his horns, and 
when he wished Wewillemuck* to go faster he should tap him on 
the horns. The grandfather then gave his grandson a small bow 
and arrows, and put him on the snail’s back between his horns. 

As they were crossing the channel, Wewillemuck said to the 
Black Cat, “When we get near shore tell me.” But Black Cat 
gave Wewillemuck a sharp rap on the horns, and the snail jumped 
forward and went so far that both went a far distance inland. 


1 Quahbet, or the Giant Beaver, was not on the best of terms with Black 
Cat, for Glooscap had slain many of the beavers, whose bones still exist, and 
are of giant size. This hatred probably arose, says Leland, from the time when 
(Quahbeetsis, the son of the Beaver, inspired Malsumsis to kill Glooscap. 

2 The ants assisted Black Cat in many ways. They were also friendly to 
Leux, and on one occasion are said to have gathered the bones and fragments 
of the “Merry God” together and restored his life. Whether in the present 
instance they tried to keep the tree upright by piling the earth about its trunk 
or not, the narrator does not say. 

* Possibly the gnawing of the Beaver is the ripple of the waves around the 
base of the tree. 

* Mrs. Brown has identified Wewillemuck as the snail. Some of the Indians 
say that it is a large lizard like an alligator. The bark picture of this creature, 
made by Noel Josephs, is that of a nondescript difficult to identify. 
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Wewillemuck said, “Why did you not tell me we were near the 
land? Now I cannot get back to the water again.” But Black Cat 
took his small bow and arrows, and with them carried Wewillemuck 
back to the water. So pleased was he that he said, “‘ Scrape from 
my horns some fine dust, and, whatever you wish, put this powder 
upon it and it is yours.” So Black Cat scraped off some powder 
from the horns of Wewillemuck. 

The Raven was told to build a wigwam for Cooloo, who was chief. 
Pogump (Black Cat) went to see the chief, and killed him with the 
powder. Black Cat went to sec Pookjinsquess ; he scattered a ring 
of powder around her wigwam, and then set it on fire. It blazed up 
and ignited the wigwam, burning up the old woman Pookjinsquess, 
whose ashes, blown about by the winds, made the mosquitoes,” ! 

Leland, in his version of this story, represents the Black Cat as 
identical with Glooscap,? and the Sable as a boy who had a flute by 
which he could entice to himself all the animals. The story of the 
sticks is similar, but the cutting up of the serpent is not mentioned. 
He says that Black Cat, who is preparing his arrows, and will return 
and destroy all, is Glooscap, who in another story kills the Snake, 
cuts him in fragments, and invites all the animals to eat him. The 
Turtle, the grandfather (adopted), arrives last, and only gets the 
blood for his share. 


A STORY OF LEUX. 


A story of the old time. In winter, while travelling, Leux met a 
number of wolves, which were going in the same direction that he 
was. At nightfall the old wolf built a fire and gave Leux supper. 
He gave him skins to cover himself while he slept, but Leux said 
that the fire was so warm that he did not need or wish a covering. 
At midnight Leux awoke and was almost frozen with cold. The 
next morning Leux was obliged to part with the wolves.® 

The old wolf said, “ How far are you going?” Leux answered, 
“Three days’ journey.” The wolf said then, “I will do for you the 





1 In this manner he obtains his revenge. Dr. Boas tells me he has heard 
a similar story of the origin of the mosquitoes on the West Coast. 

2 Mrs. Brown writes me that the Black Cat referred to is not identical with 
Glooscap. “ There were very many of these mythological personages,” she says, 
“who were able to do things as wonderful as Glooscap, but they were not of his 
nature. He worked for good, they for selfish purposes.” 

Mr. Leland’s work exhibits throughout want of exactness in recording just 
what the Indians told him. It is in deductions and explanations that error is 
liable to arise. A story made up from the recital of several Indians is likely to 
exhibit their attempts to explain doubtful parts of the story. 

8 It would seem, from Leland’s account, that the wolf admired Leux greatly 
because he cared so little for the cold or their care. 
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very best thing I can. I will give you three fires, one for each 
night.” The wolf told him to gather some dry wood, put it in a pile, 
jump over it, and it would burn.! 

Leux parted from the wolf, and as soon as he was out of sight he 
thought he would try to make a fire as directed by the wolf, remark- 
ing that he did not think it would burn. So he gathered some dry 
wood, made a little pile, and jumped over it, as he had been directed. 
The wood was ignited, as the wolf had predicted, much to the sur- 
prise of Leux. Leux then put out the fire. After walking a short 
distance he kindled another in the same way. This he put out as 
before, and at noon tried again, kindling the fire as before and put- 
ting it out immediately after. Now when night came Leux made a 
camp and collected a pile of good dry wood and jumped over it, as he 
had done previously, and as he had been directed by the wolf. But 
this time the wood did not burn. He repeatedly jumped over the 
wood, but in vain. The wood gave off a cloud of smoke, but no blaze 
appeared. That night it was bitter cold, —so cold that Leux was 
nearly frozen to death.? 

One day two young girls (in Leland’s account the two girls are 
weasels) were walking along, and k’Cheebellock came to them and 
carried them to his home in another world high up in the sky. The 
girls became homesick in the strange place, and every day they 
longed more and more to get back to the earth. Every day they 
cried for their homes. At last k’Cheebellock offered to carry them 
back to the earth, and took them up to transport them to their native 
land. But k’Cheebellock’s wings were so large that he could not 
get to the ground on account of the high trees. So he left them in 
the top of a very high hemlock in the midst of the forest.* 

The girls could not get down out of the tree. As time passed on, 
after a long time they saw a young man walking in the woods. They 
cried out to him to come and take them down. The first time they 
called, the young man did not look up. Now this man was Leux: 
they called again, and he replied that he was very busy building a 
road [trail], and he said he could not take them down he was so 
occupied. After a long time the girls saw Leux pass by again, and 


1 It was possible that the wolf gave him some charm or medicine with which 
to accomplish this. 

2 The above story is told substantially as here given by Leland, but with many 
additions. The source from which Leland obtained his account is not given. 
The account which I give is from Noel Josephs. In Leland’s account Leux froze 
to death. 

® Notice, also, that the thunder-birds were not able to approach the trees, 
and the Indian who was turned into a thunder-bird was warned not to approach 
the forest, for he moved so rapidly that he would get caught in the crotch of 
a tree. 
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they begged him to take them down from the tree. This time Leux 
replied that he would take them down if one of them would consent 
to become his wife. To this they agreed. 

Now these girls had their hair tied with long shreds of eelskins. 
They took off these strings, which bound their hair behind, and 
securely tied them in hard knots on the top branches of the tree 
upon which they were. Leux climbed the tree and brought the girls 
down safe and sound. He then demanded one of them for his wife.! 

But the girls said, “ First, it is necessary for you to untie and 
bring down our hair bands for us.” Leux climbed the tree to get the 
eelskin hair bands, but they had tied them so securely that it took 
him a long time to loosen the knots. When he came down the girls 
had built a large and beautiful wigwam. They then made Leux 
blind? [how, the narrator did not know]. 

Then the maidens call out to him, and now one and now the 
other invites him to come to her. As he follows their voices one 
of them leads him to fall into the water, and the other makes him 
stumble on porcupine quills. Exhausted, Leux then goes to sleep, 
wearied out with his exertions, but when he awoke the maidens had 
vanished. 

The story of the Indian maids who were loved by k’Cheebellock, 
the spirit of the air, is told in another way by Leland, although tl. 
part of the story which pertains to Leux and the hair bands is the 
same in both accounts. In Leland’s account we have a beautiful 
legend, Micmac and Passamaquoddy, in which two maids, called the 
weasels, are loved by the stars, not by k’Cheebellock. It is inter- 
esting also to note that the hair bands in this variant of the story 
were of eelskin, a fact which is not brought in Leland’s account. 
k’Cheebellock is a superhuman deity,of the Passamaquoddies, and is 
represented as a being without body, but with heart, head, wings, 
and long legs. He is stronger than the wind, and is the genius of 
the air. k’Cheebellock has sometimes been confounded with Kewok, 
but Kewok is the cannibal deity, or a cannibal giant. He is said to 
have a heart of ice, and to afflict the Indians in many ways. It is 
he who tears the bark from the wigwam, and who frightens men and 
women. Kewok is the being in whom a Norse divinity has been 
recognized by one or two well-known scholars. 

In olden times the hair of women was tied with hair strings which 
were securely bound to a flat plate on the outside. This plate was 
formerly of shell, or later of metal. To this hair string was ascribed 


1 It would be more in accord with the Indian words to say “have one of 
them” instead of “have one of them for a wife.” 

? The wigwam may have been so dark that he could not see anything, or per- 
haps he was blinded by his admiration for the girls. 
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certain magic powers, especially in love affairs, and the possession 
of it was a potent spell. 


HOW A MEDICINE MAN WAS BORN, AND HOW HE TURNED MAN 
INTO A TREE. 


A story of old times. There was once a woman who travelled 
constantly through the woods. Every bush she saw she bit off, and 
from one of these she came to be with child. She grew bigger and 
bigger until at last she could travel no longer, but built a wigwam 
near the mouth of a stream. The woman gave birth to a child in 
the night. She thought it best to kill the child, but did not wish to 
murder her offspring.’ 

At last she decided to make a canoe of bark, and in it she put her 
‘child and let it float down the river. The water of the river was 
rough, but the child was not harmed, or even wet.? It floated down 
to an Indian village, and was stranded on the shore near a group of 
wigwams. A woman of the village found the baby on the shore and 
brought it to her home. Every morning, after the baby had been 
brought to the place, a baby of the village died. The Indians did 
not know what the matter was until they noticed that the waif which 
the woman had found in the bark on the river bank went to the 
river every night and returned shortly after. A woman watched to 
see what this had to do with the death of the babes, and she saw the 
child, when it returned to the wigwam, bring a tongue of a little child, 
roast and eat it. Then it laid down to sleep. The next morning an- 
other child died, and then the Indian knew that its tongue had been 
cut out. It was therefore believed that the strange child had killed 
the baby. They deliberated as to what they should do with the 
murderer. Some said, cut him in pieces and cast the fragments into 
the river. Others said, cut him up and burn the fragments. This, 
after much consultation, they did. They burnt the fragments of the 
child until nothing but the ashes remained. Everybody thought it 
dead, but the next morning it came back to camp again, with a little 
tongue as before, roasted and ate the morsel. The next morning 
another child was found to have died the night before. After the 
weird child had roasted and eaten the tongue of its victim he laid 
down to sleep in the same place he had laid before he had been cut 
up into fragments and cremated. But in the morning the child said 

1 By combining this story with some given by Leland it would seem that the 
child was Glooscap. If that is so, this is the only account in Passamaquoddy lore 
in which his parthenogenetic origin is traced. Mrs. Brown insists, however, that 
the medicine man was not Glooscap. 

2 The resemblance of this story to the tale of Moses is very great. Whether 
or not it is derived from the eariy teaching of the church through Catholic priests, 


or from still earlier Norse legends, I leave others to decide. 
VOL. IIl.— NO. II. 18 
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that it would never kill any more children. He had now, in fact, 
become a big boy. He said he would take one of his bones out of 
his side. This he tried to do, and as he did it all the bones came 
out of his body at the same time. Then he closed his eyes by draw- 
ing his fingers over his eyelids so that his eyes were hidden (not 
necessarily blind). He could not move, because he had no bones 
and had grown very fat. He became a great medicine man, and told 
the Indians that whatever they asked of him he would grant them. 
Then the Indians moved away from the place and left the medicine 
man behind in a nice wigwam which they built for him. But they 
were accustomed to go back when they wished anything, and to ask 
the conjurer for it. The Indians used to go to him for medicine of 
all kinds. When he granted their request he said, “ Turn me over 
and you will find the medicine under me.” ? 

Once upon a time a young man who wished the love of women 
went to him and asked for a love potion. The old man said, “ Turn 
me over.” The young man turned the conjurer over and found 
under him an herb. The old man told him he must not give this 
away or throw it away. The young man went home to his wigwam. 
On his return home all the women of the place followed him, every- 
where and at all times. He longed to be alone, and did not like to 
have the women so much about him. At last he was so much trou- 
bled by them that he went back to the conjurer and gave back the 
medicine to the medicine man, who took the herb, and the young 
man went away without it. Another man went to the conjurer for 
medicine. The old man said, “ What do you want?” He said,“I 
want to live as long as the world stands.” The old man said the re- 
quest was hard to grant, but he would try to answer it. The con- 
jurer, as was his wont, said, “Turn me over,” and underneath his 
body was the herb. Then the conjurer told the man who wished to 
live forever to go to a place which was bare of everything, so bare 
indeed that it was destitute of all vegetation, and to stand there. 
He pointed out the place to him. This the man did, and, looking 
back at the conjurer, branches grew out all over him, and he was 
changed into a cedar tree. He is useless to every one, and there he 
will stand forever. 

The first part of this story strongly reminds one of the story of 
Moses, and may have been due to contact with Europeans. It is to 


1 Dr. Rand (American Antiquarian, p. 8, vol. xii. No. 1) mentions a person- 
age (Koolpejot) as “ rolled over by means of a handspike.” He is a great medicine 
man : he has no bones, always lies out in the open air, and is rolled over from 
one side to the other twice a year, during spring and fall. He adds that an intel- 
ligent Indian once suggested that this was a figurative representation of the revo- 
lution of the seasons. 
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be remarked that the mother of the child became pregnant by eat- 
ing an herb. The child is therefore parthenogenetic. According to 
Leland, the medicine man who turned the man into a cedar tree is 
Glooscap. Glooscap performed many such miracles, as in the case 
of the story of the animals. In another story the father of Glooscap 
is mentioned as a being who lives under a great fall of water down 
in the earth. His face is half red, and he has a single eye. In 
another he can give to any one coming to him medicine to grant 
him whatever he wishes, and in still another Glooscap is now sharp- 
ening his arrows way off in some distant place. He will return to 
earth and make war. 

‘On whom will he make war?” “He will make war on all, kill 
all: there will be no more world; world all gone. Dunno how 
quick, — mebbe long time: all be dead then, mebbe — guess it will 
be long time.” 

“ Are any to be saved by any one?” “Dunno. Me hear some 
say world all burn up some day ; water all will take fire. Some good 
ones be taken up in good heavens, but me dunno ; me just hear that. 
Only hear so.” ! 

In their stories the Passamaquoddies tell the old stories as true ; 
but they speak of other stories as what they*hear. The part of the 
above account, of the return of Glooscap and the destruction of the 
world, they say is true. The last portion shows its modern origin in 
the statement that they hear that it is so. 

The stories of the birth of Glooscap,? his power to work miracles, 
and his ultimate return to earth, are very suggestive. 

The belief of the Indians in a Great Spirit is a figment of the 
imagination on the part of the whites. It is now extremely difficult 
to discover what the original belief of the Passamaquoddies was, as 
they are now Christianized and have been for many years. 

From a scientific standpoint much has been lost by this change. 
There are several customs which are undoubtedly modifications of 
older observances which they probably replace. That these customs 
are secondary modifications, their general character seems to demon- 
strate. Still they have certain Indian features, and as such merit 
record. There are doubtless certain religious observances which 
have been changed by the influence of the whites. If these were 
rightly interpreted they might tell some very interesting story of 
the ‘ancient beliefs of this people, but many of these observances 
have been so modified that their meaning, if they have any, is wholly 
obliterated. 

Among these might be mentioned a common burial custom, an 


1 Quoted from Leland’s Algonquin Legends. 
* According to Leland’s story. 
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account of which has never been recorded. I am informed by Mrs. 
Brown that when an Indian dies a gun is fired. The coffin is envel- 
oped with fine white sheeting, and cords are tied around the sheeting 
to keep the cotton in place. When the coffin is lowered into the 
grave the cords are removed, and the cotton is given to the grave- 
digger. Possibly this custom may have been derived from some 
older one, or may have originated from contact with the whites. 
The mode of burial in coffins and the use of cotton sheeting are 
certainly modern customs, but may be modifications of some older 
ceremonial when other material was used. 

The counting-out rhyme which is given on the cylinder is as fol- 
lows : — 

Hony, kee bee, 14 4-weis, ag-les, huntip. 

The inflection on the last word is always arising one. This is 
especially true on the last syllable of the last word, “tip.” The 
counting out is not very different from that of white children. They 
all place two fingers of each hand in a circle ; the one who repeats 
the doggerel, having one hand free, touches each finger in the circle 
saying, Hony, kee bee, la a-wets, ag-les, huntip. Each finger that the 
huntip falls on is doubled under, and this is repeated again and again 
until there are but three fingers left. The persons corresponding to 
these start to run, and the one caught has to play as Sguaw-oc-t’' moos. 
To the Indian mind “counting out” has a significance, and even the 
simple Auntip is a magic word, bringing good luck, as it lessens the 
chance of being sguaw-oc-t’moos.” [ Journal of American Folk- 
Lore,” vol. iii. No. 8, pp. 71, 72.] 

One of the songs, said to be a salutation, which was sung on the 
cylinders, has been written out from the phonograph by the late 
Mr. S. P. Cheney. The words, as nearly as I can make them out, 
are as follows :— 

T’wA too boo hen ee too boo ho [to be way] bla 

Tel ey wees ee lu 

Hoi kay yu kar, heno yah ha, 

Kaye yu kar, hen o yar-hah, 

Kay yu kar, hen o yah-hah, kay yu kar, hen o yar-hah. 

The first two lines are sung first to the upper staff, then repeated 
to the music on the second, which differs somewhat from the first. 
Then follows the third and fourth lines, which are sung to the third 
staff, and repeated with slight variation from the fourth. 


1 The word “squat” in Passamaquoddy means fire. Mrs. Brown spells the 
name of the swamp woman as follows: Sguaw-oc-t’moos. Thea is very long, 
and possibly can be best represented by aw. 
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The question of whether the Indians originally had characters to 
designate tones has been discussed by Theodor Baker (‘“ Ueber die 
Musik der Nord Amerikanischen Wilden”). Although the Micmacs 
szemed to have had an elaborate system of hieroglyphics! to desig- 
nate sounds, neither they nor their immediate neighbors, according 
to Vetromile, had characters to designate tones. The songs were 
probably committed to memory, and possibly on that account were 
often somewhat modified. 

The cylinder with Passamaquoddy words and the English equiva- 
lents has the following records, which I have written down as nearly 
as I could from the phonograph, and verified by repeating them 
from my spelling to the Indians. With two exceptions, the Indians 
were able to understand the word meant, and to give me an English 
equivalent identical with that originally recorded. I have made 
these experiments of verification in order to test the capabilities of 
the phonograph. In the cases where my spelling of the word has 
failed to convey the sound of the word, the phonograph was perfectly 
understood by the Indian interrogated. This fact seemed to me to 
bring out a serious defect in the use of the phonetic method, which 
may not be confined to me alone. I doubt very much if the Indians 
could understand many of the words in some of the vocabularies ot 
other Indians which have been published, if the words were pro- 
nounced as they are spelled. The records of the phonograph, al- 
though of course sometimes faulty,,are as a general thing accurate. 




















1 Pictographic writing, which is so well known among the Micmacs, was also 
practised by the Passamaquoddies. The gign of the Passamaquoddies is a canoe 
with two Indians in it and a porpoise. This sign appears on rocks in certain 
places. The design for the present flag of this tribe is of late conception, and 
shows the Christian influence. 
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When I wrote out the Passamaquoddy words given below, I was 
wholly ignorant of their meaning. I wrote them as I heard them on 
the cylinder, placing at their side the English equivalent. I then 
pronounced the word to an Indian, and he gave the same English 
word which I had myself written from the phonograph : — 


k’talgus (gin), ear. Tups kuk, meck. 

Wee tin, nose. Wusquan, elbow. 

Hiik, dody. Kort, deg, 

K’telobagen, arms. Qitque, knee. 

Sqat, fire. Wukun, 4eel/. 

K’tagen, foot. Wus quout, /iver (heart). 
Wittuk, forehead. Wee bee, sooth. 


(Puks que nor wik), Pugorken, d/ood. p’kiitt, smoke. 


The object of the above list is simply to show how nearly one 
can obtain the sound of the word phonetically by the phonograph. 
It is thought to illustrate a possible use of this instrument. 

Vocabularies of Passamaquoddy words have been published, but 
as a general thing they are very incomplete. Miss Abby Alger, of 
Boston, has printed a short list of common words and phrases, and 
in Kilby’s “ History of Eastport” the Passamaquoddy names of cer- 
tain localities, rivers, etc., are given. 

It is probably impossible to get the same story in all its details 
from two different Indians. The variations in incidents are very 
numerous. Consequently the observer who follows me will undoubt- 
edly find a great difference between the tale as I give it and as he 
hears it. That is to be expected, nor is it probable that these sto- 
ries admit of absolute accuracy as long as human memory is falla- 
cious. These stories are membra dejecta of older ones, and, although 
lineal descendants of ancient tales, are probably more or less modi- 
fied or changed. 

The following are a few of the mythological characters which play 
a part in many of the stories of the Passamaquoddies. They are all 
given on one of the cylinders of the phonograph : — 


Leux. Mischief-maker. In certain stories, simple fellow. 

Kewok. A formless being with icy heart, and when mentioned regarded as a ter- 
rible one. 

Pedogiic. Thunder. 

Pesok que tuk. Lightning. 

Ooargamess. Small beings who live about rocks and chatter in unknown tongue. 
Have been seen in late times. 

Lumpagonosis. Water beings. 

“elphit. A shapeless (medicine) being who is turned over twice each year. Un- 

der him are found flowers. 

Pogumpt. Black Cat, Fisher. : 

k'Chebollock. The Spirit of the Air. This being is said to be without body, but 
to have a heart, wings, head, and legs. 
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Cadoux. Spirit of Night. Said to have been seen lately. An evil spirit which 
tears bark from the wigwam, and in many ways frightens the Indians. 

Pook-jin-squess. ‘The Jug. Called also the toad woman. In some Indian stories 
spoken of as governor. 

Noosagess. A being associated with the wind. 

Squaw-oc-f moos. Swamp woman. 

Mousham. Grandfather. 

Glooscap. The beneficent being whose deeds are generally superhuman, and who 
figures in many heroic tales of the Passamaquoddies. The term as 
applied to a man is one of contempt. To call a man glooscap, or a 
woman glooscapess, is to call them liars. 

Chematiquess. The big rabbit. There are many tales in relation to Chemati- 
quess. The new one which I have treats of his efforts to escape 


Glooscap. 
Mickemnise. The good fellow. I have also heard the Ouargamiss called Mick- 
eminn. 


Hespens. The raccoon. 

Quarbet. The giant beast. 

M’Sartoo. The Morning Star. 

Consuce. The ancients ; said to be the fabricators of stone things. These were 
the makers of the stone axes or tomahawks which are found in the ter- 
ritory once inhabited by the Passamaquoddies. 


The accompanying plate illustrates the above mentioned story of 
Pogump and Pookjinsquess, the original of which was drawn on birch 
bark by Noel Josephs. 


Since the above was written, I have spent some time at Zufii 
Pueblo, New Mexico, during which my studies of aboriginal language 
with the phonograph were continued. While it is too early to state 
the exact value of the records obtained, it may be interesting to 
know that I have succeeded in obtaining some important specimens 
of the songs, stories, and prayers of this tribe in the course of the 
summer. The songs of the sacred dances of the Zufiians are particu- 
larly adapted to successful recording with the phonograph. Of these 
there were obtained several so-called Ko-ko songs, such as are sung 
in the Kor-kvk-shi or rain dances. The song sung at the Ham-fo- 
ney, an ancient dance celebrated every eight or ten years by the 
women, was also obtained from one of the participants. This dance, 
an elaborate corn-dance, is said to be an ancient ceremony, and is, 
next in importance to the dedication of the houses, one of the most 
striking events in the Zufiian calendar. The rarity of its perform- 
ance, and the possibility that when next performed it may be greatly 
modified, give a unique value to this record. 

The most important of the ceremonies of the winter at Zufii 
Pueblo is undoubtedly the S/a-/a-ko, at which certain of the houses 
to the number of seven, which have been built during the past year, 
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are dedicated. The song and prayer of the Sha-/a-ko was sung for 
me into the phonograph by one of the Zufiians, who had, as I was 
told, taken part in the celebration a few years ago. 

Among other interesting records may be mentioned the prayer of 
the hunter to his fetish when on the hunt; and that of the Priest 
of the Bow, formerly sung when he went to war with the Navajos. 
I also obtained a song of the She-vo-la dance, which bears evidence 
of great antiquity. 

I failed to get what I especially desired, viz., a record of the Zufii 
ritual or history of the tribe. Although repeatedly promised that 
it should be given, and while at one time I thought that I had ob- 
tained part of it, I must acknowledge an utter failure to accomplish 
what was hoped in this line. The Zufi epic, so called, is still unre- 
corded on the phonograph, although at one time I was so confident 
that I had obtained it, that I stated such to be the fact, and my state- 
ment has appeared in print. 

There is among the Zufiians an interesting ceremonial for rain, 
which is observed on the night before the departure of the pilgrims 
who visit the Sacred Lake for water, as a preparation for the first 
of the solstitial rain dances. I have been able to obtain the chant 
and words of this ceremonial, called the Dw-me-chim-che, from one 
who has taken part in it. The observance is so primitive, and bears 
so many evidences of antiquity, that a record of the chant has an 
importance, in the study of the customs of this interesting people, 
second to none with which I am familiar. 

Experience has taught me that records of songs are the best which 
can be obtained. These are, as a rule, better adapted to the phono- 
graph. Rituals and prayers are repeated in such a low tone that 
they are, as a general thing, imperfectly reproduced on the wax 
cylinders of the phonograph. A natural timidity of the Indians 
with respect to repeating the sacred formule, and the absolute fear 
which some of them have when the records are repeated to them 
by the phonograph, prevented my obtaining many of these valuable 
records. Still I have made a beginning, and have obtained enough 
to demonstrate the value, I think, of the instrument, in the preserva- 
tion and study of aboriginal folk-lore. 

I have prepared an elaborate account of the ceremonies witnessed 
by me, in many of which the songs, formulz, and prayers of the 
participants were repeated on the phonograph, and the records 
themselves will be published as soon as they are carefully worked 
out. : 


F. Walter Fewkes. 
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CONCERNING NEGRO SORCERY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue material which follows consists mainly of cuttings from news- 
papers, taken from a collection made by Mr. Stewart Culin, of Phila- 
delphia. A writer in the “‘ Atlanta Constitution,” November, 1885 
(as these citations are from Northern newspapers the exact date 
does not appear), remarks : —— 


There are in Atlanta perhaps a hundred old men and women who prac- 
tise voudooism. They tell fortunes, point out the whereabouts of lost and 
stolen goods, furnish love philters, and cast spells upon people and cattle. 
The patrons of these professors of the black art belong to all ranks and 
classes of negroes. It is by no means uncommon to find an intelligent 
house servant, a church member in good standing, and a leader in the 
“Society of the Holy Order of the Sisters of Senegambia,” thoroughly 
under the influence of some withered old mummy of a voudoo doctor, who 
keeps her in a state of abject fear, and extorts a large portion of her 
monthly wages. Good, clever negroes frequently lose their health and 
spirits without any known cause, and in some instances they admit to white 
friends, in whom they have confidence, that they have been conjured or 
voudooed. An endless number of instances could be mentioned. At the 
present writing, there is in the city a respectable negro who believes that he 
is under a spell and must die. His offence consisted in dismissing his vou- 
doo doctor. In revenge, the old fraud turned upon his patient, and with a 
menacing look and gesture said, “ For this your vitals shall burn, and burn, 
and burn!” The victim of the curse firmly believes that his vitals are 
burning up, and, if he fails to bribe his persecutor to let him alone, he will 
probably lie down and die. 


The same paper mentions a particular case of such supposed en- 
chantment, occurring in July, 1883, the woman’s name being Elsie 
Foster : — 


From daylight until dark, and from dark until daylight again, the 
woman lies upon her bed, an immovable and almost lifeless body. Her 
eyes are always open, and fixed with a steady gaze upon the ceiling. Occa- 
sionally her hands go up to her forehead, and as they do she moans as 
though enduring the greatest pain. She positively refuses to talk, if talk 
she can. Since the day she was seized with the strange illness, she has not 
closed her eyes one moment. But the strangest part of the story is her 
total abstinence from food. Not one mouthful of food has passed her lips 
for nearly a month, and yet she does not seem to have fallen away one 
ounce. The woman's neighbors all declare that she has been “ conjured ” 
by the old woman, who bears the reputation of being the only successful 
“conjurer” in Atlanta. The “ spell,” as they call it, was occasioned by 
the bottle, in which there was water and a half dozen hairs. These hairs 
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constitute the power of the charm, and are supposed to have been pulled 
from the right hind leg of a cat, which the “conjurer” turned loose as 
soon as she secured what she wanted. The only cure for the “spell” is 
the capture of that cat, and as the particular cat is known to only the “con- 
jurer,” its capture seems almost impossible. The husband of the afflicted 
woman has offered the “conjurer” fifty dollars for the cat, or to have the 
“spell” removed, but with a peculiar persistency she avows she has had 
no hand in the affair. This declaration none of her acquaintances credit. 
They all declare she never admits anything of the kind. In vain hopes of 
getting the right cat, about fifty members of the feline tribe have been 
butchered in that part of the city recently, but the death of none has re- 
moved the spell. 


A similar case is communicated by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen : — 


In Charleston, S. C., less than two years ago, a negro girl of about eigh- 
teen or nineteen years, a domestic, became hysterical very suddenly, and 
seemed to show symptoms of insanity. This occurrence followed close upon 
the girl’s refusal of a persistent suitor. ‘The employers of the girl at once 
called a competent physician, who was unable to account for her condition, 
and recommended that she be removed to the city hospital, which was done. 
Here, after treatment proved unavailing, she was pronounced insane, and 
the physicians in charge urged that she be sent to an insane asylum. As 
the sister of the patient refused to allow this to be aone, the girl’s former 
employers were much perplexed to know what to do with her, after her 
removal from the hospital, but at this juncture a woman “ voudoo doctor,” 
who plied her calling surreptitiously among the negroes of the city and 
vicinity, offered, through a third person, to take off the spell for twenty 
dollars. The family with whom the sick girl had lived finally paid the 
money, the voudoo doctor treated the patient for about a week, gave her 
medicine, and cured her. It was generally believed by the girl’s colored 
friends that her insanity was caused by a “spell” laid on her by the re- 
jected lover, and removed by the voudoo doctor. My informant in regard 
to this case is a man of ample education and much culture, of marked 
scientific tastes, and personally acquainted with most of the parties con- 
cerned. He saw the girl while in the hospital, and had the account of her 
case from the attending physician, as well as from her employers. 


Voudoo doctors, like all medicine men, carry bags to hold their 
charms. An account of such a bag is given in the “ Times,” of 
Selma, Alabama, May, 1884:— 


We have before us something of a curiosity in the shape of a voudoo 
or conjure bag. Negroes in this section, even in their most enlightened 
circles, have never gotten rid of that lowest order of superstition common to 
the race since the birth of their most ancient forefathers, which is a firm 
belief in and practice ef what has been called voudooism. The little bag 
we have before us was picked up on Broad Street, in front of the Selma 
Furniture Store, a few days since. It contains a rabbit’s foot, a piece of 
dried coon-root (a bulbous plant that grows spontaneously in Southern 
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forests), also some other herbs and roots dug from the woods, and some 
small particles of parched tobacco, The rabbit’s foot, perhaps, possesses 
more powers of sorcery than any other instrument in use among the black 
magicians of the South. Numbers of negroes in the South carry a rabbit’s 
foot in their pockets, or concealed about their persons, as constantly as the 
plowboy carries his knife. There is not one negro out of every hundred 
who will allow another person, white or black, to approach them with the 
enchanted foot. ‘They will almost go into spasms of terror, and will fight 
as for dear life, rather than come in contact with a rabbit foot in the hand 
of another person. What there is about the foot of an ordinary rabbit, or 
more properly speaking hare, that sways such a powerful influence for the 
negro juggler, is something we can’t understand, but that it does is a set- 
tled fact. There is an old negro at labor for the city now who was arrested 
and tried for vagrancy several days since. He claims to be a voudoo 
doctor, and many negroes in town actually fear him as they would a rattle- 
snake. Perhaps the bundle of trash before us is the property of this same 
old superstitious negro, and if so, according to the doctrine of voudooism, 
his magical powers are all lost. 


In the “ Philadelphia Evening Telegram,” August 7, 1884, it is 
said: “ The left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit, which has a potent 
influence among the Southern negroes, has been presented to Gov- 
ernor Cleveland as a talisman in the campaign. The rabbit from 
which the foot was taken was shot on the grave of Jesse James.” ! 

The ‘“‘Obeah Man” of the West Indies also carries a conjurer’s 
bag : — 


Sometimes, as an outward sign of his trade or calling, he carries about 
with him a staff or wand, with serpents wreathed about it, or the rude like- 
ness of a human face roughly delineated on the handle. Lizards’ bones, 
cats’ claws, ducks’ skulls, grave-dirt, — that is, earth taken from the grave of 
a newly buried corpse, — hang in a bag by his side. He has his cabalistic 
book ? (albeit he can seldom read), full of strange characters, crude figures, 
and roughly traced diagrams and devices, which he pretends to consult in 
the exercise of his calling. (Correspondence of the “ Philadelphia Press,” 
August 4, 1885.) 


1 Jesse James was a celebrated robber, as only European readers need to be 
told. Mr. Mooney, in this Journal, has remarked that the rabbit’s foot, to be effica- 
cious, must be the left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit, taken at the midnight hour 
(vol. ii. p. 100). This preference of the left side, the rear, the nocturnal time, and 
the conection with an evil-doer, is entirely in accordance with the ideas of Euro- 
pean witchcraft. It must, however, be said that other informants hold that any 
rabbit’s foot is talismanic. W. W. NV. 

? The book of magic, with its diagrams, sufficiently indicates that “Obeah” 
sorcery in the West Indies has been affected by European influences. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Cable, in 7he Grandissimes, calls his negro sorceress 
* Palmyre philosophe ; ” a name indicating her art as, in part at least, the descend- 
ant of mediaval French magic. Conjurers in all countries must have bags to 
carry their stock in trade. 
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One of the charms used by negro conjurers is grave-dirt.’ In the 
year 1884, according to correspondence of the “ New York World” 
(October 11), an aged widow in Philadelphia, who by the exercise of 
economy had succeeded in providing for herself a home, was induced 
to abandon her dwelling by the machinations of a colored woman, 
who proclaimed herself a fortune-teller? and clairvoyant :* — 


The clairvoyant assured the ignorant and superstitious woman that 
some person had taken grave-dirt from Lebanon Cemetery, and flying 
down the chimney at midnight had deposited it in the cellar. This fright- 
ened the old woman, and she would not go down any more into the cellar. 
Every night she barricaded the inner basement door to keep Beelzebub 
from coming up-stairs. The doctress told Mrs. that one of her ten- 
ants had buried pins, evil roots, and needles in the earth of the cellar, and 
that she had also burned in the cellar some grave-dirt, and thrown in the 
fire chicken bones, to make the house haunted. She declared to her dupe 
that, in order to escape an awful disaster, she must discharge her tenants, 
forsake her home, cast off her adopted boy, and remove all her posses- 
sions. 





The “ Philadelphia Press,” October 13, 1882, gives an account of 
the examination of a colored woman belonging to Camden, New 
Jersey, in which State she had rendered herself liable to indictment 
for fraud in professing to work charms by “occult and crafty sci- 
ence.” The accusation was, that she had defrauded Charles Lecan, 
colored, out of one dollar, and had threatened to paralyze him if he 
did not give her more money in payment for services rendered in 
endeavoring to secure for him the presidency of the Reading Rail- 
road by means of spells and incantations. The woman was a vulgar 
impostor, but the charm she had directed the man to use in apply- 
ing for a situation is curious; he was to take a small package of 
black powder, and scatter it on the floor of the warehouse, at the 


1 Grave-dirt is used for the purposes of superstition in all countries. Tacitus 
(Annal. ii. 69) mentions the terror of Germanicus Czsar from a mysterivus 
malady which he attributed to the arts of Piso: “In the ground and the walls of 
the house were found disinterred remains of human bodies, charms, and prayers, 
and the name of Germanicus, written on lead tablets; ashes half burned, and 
smeared with corrupted matter; and other wicked devices (maleficis) by which it 
is believed that souls are devoted to the deities of the nether world.” Here the 
idea is the ancient and familiar notion, that contact with a corpse, or what belongs 
to a corpse, brings the person so affected under the power of death. Another 
and more complicated representation, however, arises when the effect of the earth 
taken from a grave is supposed to vary with the saintly or demoniacal character 
of the person with whom the relic is connected. W. W. XN. 

2 A fortune-teller, in Irish parlance, is equivalent to a sorcerer: “Sure she 
must have been a fortune-teller;” 7. ¢., a wonder-worker. Fanny D. Bergen. 

8 Clairvoyant is used by Maryland negroes as equivalent to voudoo. F. D. B. 
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same time repeating the words: “ As the dead remain, so let them 
lie, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” } 
There is a belief among Southern negroes that white physicians 
destroy the lives of negroes in order that they may obtain the blood, 
or parts of the body, to use in preparation of their medicines. 
Thus the “ Boston Herald,” May 23, 1889, has the following, in 
the form of a dispatch from Columbia, S. C.:— 


The negroes of Clarendon, Williamsburg, and Sumter counties have for 
several weeks past been in a state of fear and trembling. They claim 
that there is a white man, a doctor, who at will can make himself invisible, 
and who then approaches some unsuspecting darkey, and, having rendered 
him or her insensible with chloroform, proceeds to fill up a bucket with the 
victim’s blood, for the purpose of making medicine. After having drained 
the last drop of blood from the victim, the body is dumped into some secret 
place where it is impossible for any person to find it. The colored women 
are so worked up over this phantom that they will not venture out at night, 
or in the daytime in any sequestered place. One old colored woman in- 
sisted that she knows the white men make castor oil out of negro blood, 
and that in slavery times a negro would die before he would take a dose of 
castor oil. 


To these few extracts may be added some citations concerning 
the character of the charms employed by negro sorcerers for the 
purpose of bewitching their victims. (See the charm described by 
Mr. Pendleton in this Journal, vol. iii. pp. 205, 206.) 

Col. C. C. Jones, in his volume on “ Negro Myths” (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888, p. 152), remarks :— 


The ordinary fetish consisted of a bunch of rusty nails, bits of red flan- 
nel, and pieces of brier-root, tied together with a cotton string. A toad’s 
foot, a snake’s tooth, a rabbit’s tail, or a snail’s shell was sometimes added. 
In price it varied from twenty-five cents to a dollar. To insure the efficacy 
of the desired spell, it was necessary that the charm should be secretly de- 
posited under the pillow of the party to be affected, placed upon the post 
of a gate through which he would pass, or buried beneath the doorsteps of 
his cabin. 


The following examples are contributed by Mrs. Bergen : — 


In Chestertown, Md., less than ten years ago, a hen’s egg, with gun- 
powder stirred into the contents at the broken end, was found buried in 
the dust of the road, probably to work a spell upon some designated per- 
son. In the same locality, an old colored man, who had become lame, on 
being asked what was the matter, said that a snake had been conjured into 
his leg. A young negro woman, employed as cook in the same neighbor- 


1 This black powder may have been grave-dirt, and the whole performance 
originally a charm to lay evil spirits, the religious character of which certainly 
does not appear to connect it with Africa. W. W. WN. 
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hood, was noticed to be in a peculiar nervous condition. In answer to 
questions about herself, she said that some woman on the street had torn a 
piece out of her (the sick woman’s) dress, and “buried it against her, to 
put a spell on her.” And then, too, she said, another woman had “ sowed 
salt” against her, and said something to put a spell on her. The most 
effective charm, however, in the estimation of the colored people in the 
neighborhood of Chestertown, is that worked with “ground-puppies” or 
“ ground-dogs.” These names are given to some common species of sala- 
mander (Amdélystoma). As many “ ground-dogs ” as possible are to be put 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, and buried under the threshold of the person 
whom it is desired to conjure, at the same time making crosses with the 
four fingers on the earth above the buried bottle. After a time the 
“ ground-puppies ” will burst the containing bottle, and then they will find 
their way into the stomach of the person against whom the spell is directed, 
and kill him. They can be driven out by taking internally a tincture made 
by soaking May-apple root, or snake-root, in whiskey. It is safest, however, 
to consult a “fortune-teller doctor,” if one has reason to suspect the pres- 
ence of ground-dogs in his stomach. 

In Georgia and South Carolina, generally, a spell upon one’s enemy is 
thought by the negroes to be worked by burying under his doorstep a 
“ hair-ball,” that is, one of the compact, felted balls of hair not infrequently 
found by butchers in the stomachs of cows or oxen. On the other hand, 
such a ball, carried on the person, is a sure protection from spells, and 
they are much sought after for use as amulets. 


Mr. Cable, in an article on “‘ Creole Slave Songs,” in the “ Cen- 
tury Magazine,” April, 1886, gives some account of Voudoo prac- 
tices in Louisiana: — : 


To find under his mattress an acorn hollowed out, stuffed with the hair of 
some dead person, pierced with four holes on four sides, and the two small 
chicken’s feathers drawn through them so as to cross inside the acorn ; or 
to discover on his doorsill, at daybreak, a little box containing a dough or 
waxen heart stuck full of pins; or to hear that his avowed rival or foe 
has been pouring cheap champagne’ in the four corners of Congo Square 


1 These libations seem as likely to be a survival of the sacrifices, muminibus 
infernis, as offered by practitioners of magic during the Middle Age, as a prop- 
erlynegro custom. As to the use of hair of the dead, common to universal magic, 
the idea at the base seems symbolic. The connection of ideas perhaps is: As this 
hair has fallen, so may your hair fall ; as these nails have ceased to belong to the 
living body, so may your nails also perish. The essence of the malediction is in 
the will of the sorcerer, who is supposed to have at his command the evil powers 
which he has conciliated, and which he can so direct as to render his curse effect- 
ive; the rite is the symbolic act necessary to express that will, and apply the 
destructive agency to the person assailed. 

No doubt the meaning-of the iron nails and the red cloth, above mentioned as 
employed in charms, is similar, namely: As this hard iron rusts and passes away, 
so may your bones rot; as this bright cloth is torn, so may your fair body be 
wrecked and divided. As for the figurines, with the pins which pierce them, 
they belong to the magic of all times and peoples. 
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at midnight, when there was no moon, — will strike more abject fear into 
the heart of many a stalwart negro or melancholy quadroon than to face a 
levelled revolver. 


Mr. Cable (“Century Magazine,” 1886, p. 820) describes the ap- 
paratus of the Louisianian witch as consisting, for the most part, 
“of a little pound-cake, some lighted candles’ ends, a little syrup of 
sugar-cane, pins, knitting-needles, and a trifle of anisette.” In his 
‘“Grandissimes,” he gives the names of some of the spirits invoked, 
— Assonquer, the imp of good fortune; Agoussou, the demon of 
love affairs. 


What is the significance of the particular roots and herbs used in negro charms 
does not appear ; perhaps the chief force is in the expression of division into 
fragments and destruction. Probably, however, these owe their efficacy to con- 
nections of thought not elucidated. 
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SONG-GAMES OF NEGRO CHILDREN IN VIRGINIA. 


Mr. W. H. Bascock has printed, in “ Lippincott’s Magazine,” 
March and September, 1886, and in “The American Anthropolo- 
gist,” July, 1888, an interesting collection of song-games played by 
children of the District of Columbia. Many of these, which in the 
ear of a New Englander have a strangely foreign sound, I have heard 
repeated to my children by their colored nurse. One of the articles 
named I read aloud to a colored servant, born in Virginia. She 
recognized many of the games as old friends, and sang others, which 
are given below. 

These games are played by as many children as possible in some 
open field or common, and generally towards the close of the day. 
A circle is formed with one or more in the centre, all the players 
singing, and as far as possible suiting the action of the body to the 
words. The following are examples of the songs : — 


1. Skip, Angelina, so go home, so go home. 
And get your wedding supper 
You better not wait till ten o’clock, ten o’clock. 
To get your wedding supper 
Skip all around the cherry-tree, the cherry-tree. 
And get your wedding supper 
Walk, Angelina, you go home, you go home. 
Ten o’clock will be too late to get your wedding supper. 


2. Sweet pinks and roses, 
Strawberries on the vine, 
I choose you a partner, 
And go along with me. 
We 're walking on this green ground, 
And round and round we go, 
And if you want a lady, 
Pray take yourself with me. 
Hand me your lily-white hand, 
And go along with me. 


3. It’s raining, 
It ’s hailing, 
A cold frosty morning, 
In steps the farmer, 
A-drinking of the cider, 
I ’ll be the reaper, 
You ’ll be the binder, ' 
I last my true love, 
And where shall I find her? 
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In the following, called ‘Old Johnny Huntsman,” the children 
form as for a quadrille. The two opposite couples walk forward in 
turn, singing : — 


4. Walk him Johnny Huntsman 
You can’t touch square. 
Walk him Johnny Huntsman 
You can’t touch square. 
Poor little Johnny was my son, 
And I can bounce him all around 
From my elbow to my thumb, 
I ’ll never come here no more. 
Run him Johnny Huntsman 
You can’t touch square. 
Run him Johnny Huntsman 
You can’t touch square. 
Poor little Johnny Huntsman 
He ’s down in the garden 
You can’t catch square. 
He ’s down in the garden 
You can’t catch square. 
Poor little Johnny Huntsman 
He ’s hid among the daisies 
You can't catch square. 
He ’s hid among the daisies 
You can’t catch square. 
Poor little Johnny Huntsman. 


While playing this, they march in twos, opening to form two lines : 


5. Here we go, two by two, 
Do you want to get married ? 
Yes, I do. 
Marry by love, and let it be true, 
Salute your bride and pass on through. 
The needle works finely 
The thread runs through, 
I courted many pretty girls 
Before I courted you. 
Hug so neat, kiss so sweet, 
Take all of that to make it look neat. 


The next is played in sets of four, eight, or twelve : — 


6. Mosquito he fly high, 
Mosquito he fly low; 
I get my foot on mosquito es | 
He ’Il fly high no more. fave Rane 
Boil the cabbage down, : 
Boil the cabbage down ; ware 
I ’m not after no foolishness now, 
Boil the cabbage down. 
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Stop that tickling me, 

Stop that tickling me ; 

I ’m not after no foolishness now, 
Boil the cabbage down. 


The following seems to be a curious medley :— 


7. Go on, Lize, 


Go on, Liza Jane, 

The funniest thing I ever saw, 
Buffalo kick off bell-cow’s horn; 
Go on, Liza Jane. 


Go on, Lize, 

Go on, Lize, 

Go on, Liza Jane, 

The funniest thing I ever saw, 
The black cat skipping chine-e-o; 
Go on, Liza Jane. 


Go on, Lize, 

Go on, Lize, 

Go on, Liza Jane, 

I ’ll tell my mother when I get home, 
The boys won't let the girls alone; 
Go on, Liza Jane. 


In this the players take hold of hands while going round :— 


8. Jennie loves brandy, 


I love gin. 

I had an old cow, 

And she gave such milk, 

She made me think I was as rich as silk. 


The refrain used, while jumping rope, seems to be quite varied ; 
the version my servant gave is this :— 


g. The Bible is a holy and visible law, 
I marry this Indian to this squaw, 
By the point of my jack-knife, 

I pronounce you man and wife. 


Mary Olmsted Clarke. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 
I. 


THE LITTLE CAKEEN. 


TueE following story was written down for me in March, 1889, by 
Miss Frances Perry, of Exeter, N. H., from her recollection of the 
form in which it was repeated to her bya relative, some fifteen years 
ago. It is thought to have been derived from an Irish domestic. 
“The Little Cakeen” is an interesting variant of the tale already 
printed in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. ii. pp. 60, 217), 
under the title of “ Johnny-Cake.” 

Once upon a time there was a little maneen and a little woman- 
een ; and the little womaneen made a little cakeen and put it in the 
oven to bake. And the little maneen stood at one side of the oven, 
and said the little cakeen was done; and the little womaneen stood 
at the other side and said it wasn’t. And while they were quarrel- 
ling about it, the little cakeen jumped out of the oven and ran off ; 
and the little maneen and the little womaneen ran after it. 

Pretty soon the little cakeen came to a little pusheen, and the 
little pusheen said, “Where are you going so fast, little cakeen, on 
those little legs of yours?” 

And the little cakeen said: “I’m running away from the little 
maneen ; I’m running away from the little womaneen, and now I’ll 
run away from you!” So the little pusheen ran after it. Then it 
came to a little dogeen, and the little dogeen said, “‘ Where are you 
going so fast, little cakeen, on those little legs of yours?” And the 
little cakeen said: “I’m running away from the little maneen ; I’m 
running away from the little womaneen ; I’m running away from the 
little pusheen, and now I'll run away from you!” So the little 
dogeen ran after it (and so on, with coween, heneen, owleen, etc.). 
Then it came to a little foxeen; and the little foxeen said : ““ Where 
are you going so fast, little cakeen, on those little legs of yours?” 
And the little cakeen answered: “I’m running away from the little 
maneen ; I’m running away from the little womaneen ; I’m running 
away from the little pusheen ; I’m running away from the little dog- 
een; I’m running away from the little coween; I’m running away 
from the little heneen; I’m running away from the little owleen 
(etc., etc.), and now I’il run away from you.” But the little fox- 
een said: “ Oh! don’t do that, little cakeen ; I will show you where 
to hide.” So the little cakeen said, “ All right!” So the little fox- 
een said: “Jump upon my tail ;” and the little cakeen jumped on 
his tail. Then the foxeen said: “ Jump on my back ;” and the little 
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cakeen jumped on his back. Then the little foxeen said: “ Jump 
on my head ;” so the little cakeen jumped on his head. Then the 
little foxeen said: ‘“ Now jump in my mouth.” So the little cakeen 
jumped into his mouth, and he ate it all up! 


In an obliging note, Miss Perry adds: “I am not sure but that 
the maneen, womaneen, etc., came to the fox and asked him if he 
had seen a little cakeen, and he said that nolittie cakeen had passed ; 
so they all ran home again.” 

George Lyman Kittredge. 


II. 


THE FORGETFUL BOY. 


To THE EpITor OF THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FoLk-Lore : 

Dear Sir,— Inclosed you will find a copy of one of the old sto- 
ries I used to hear when I was a boy, as near as I can reproduce 
it by the aid of a cousin who used to hear it with me. My grand- 
mother heard it in childhood at North Bridgewater, now Brockton. 
You will see that I have tried to give the exact words as they 
sounded to me, as nearly as I can represent them. I doubt this 
having any real value in the line of “folk-lore,” but you can judge 
better than I. I don’t remember any application that was made of 
the story then, but in repeating it now it seems to me it was told for 
a warning to forgetful boys. The exact form of expression in one or 
two places we cannot now recall, but have given it as nearly as pos- 
sible. I have never met the story or any semblance of it in print or 
in conversation. I should be glad to know if it survives anywhere, 
and if so, whether coming from the same source, and with what vari- 
ations. I have fragments of others, some of which are certainly 
allied to the celebrated world-wide stories like Cinderella. 

Yours very truly, 
Silvanus Hayward. 


A man had a boy who when he was sent of errands would forget 
what he was sent for. So one day, when he sent him to the butch- 
er's to get a sheep’s pluck, to make him remember he told him to 
keep a saying, “ Heart, liver, and lights.” So the boy started, saying, 
“ Heart, liver, ’n’ lights! heart, liver, ’n’ lights!” By and by he 
came across a man puking. He took him and gave him a whipping, 
and said, “ You want I should puke up my heart, liver, and lights, 
do you?” “No,” said the boy; “ what shall I say?” and the man 
told him to say, “I wish they may never come up!” So the boy 
went on, saying, “ Wish ’ey may never come up! wish ’ey may never 
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come up!” By and by he came across a man planting beans, and 
he took and whipped him and said, “ You wish my beans should 
never come up, do you?” The boy said, “ No, what shall I say?” 
“ Say, I wish fifty-fold this year and a hundred-fold next.’” So the 
boy went on, saying, “ Wish fifty-fold this year, ’n’ a hundred-fold 
next! Wish fifty-fold this year ’n’ a hundred-fold next!” By and 
by he came across a funeral, and they took and whipped him, and 
said, “ You wish fifty-fold to die this year and a hundred-fold next, 
do you?” The boy said, “ No, what shall I say?” “Say, ‘I wish 
they may never die!’” So the boy went on, saying, “ Wish ’ey may 
never die! wish ’ey may never die!” By and by he came across a 
man who was trying to kill two dogs, and he took and whipped him 
and said, “ You wish the dogs should never die, do you?” The boy 
said, “ No, what shall I say?” “Say, ‘The dog and the bitch are 
going to be hanged!’” So the boy went on, saying, “ The dog ’n’ 
the bitch are gon ter be hanged! the dog ’n’ the bitch are gon ter be 
hanged!” By and by he came across a wedding party, and they 
took and whipped him and said, ‘ You call us dog and bitch, do 
you?” The boy said, “ No, what shall I say?” “Say, ‘I wish you 
may live happily together!’” So the boy went on, saying, “ Wish y’ 
may live happily together! wish y’ may live happily together!” By 
and by he came across two men who had fallen into a pit, and one 
of them had got out and was trying to get the other out. And he 
took and whipped him and said, “ You wish we may live happily 
together in this pit, do you?” The boy said, ‘“ No, what shall I 
say?” “Say, ‘One’s out and I wish the other was out!’” So the 
boy went on, saying, ““One’s out ’n’ I wish t’ other w’s out! one’s 
out ’n’ I wish t’ other w’s out!” By and by he came, across a 
man with only one eye, and he took and whipped him till he killed 
him. 


Note. With this story may be compared a more refined version 
in the “ Folk-Lore Record,” iii. 153, as follows : — 


STUPID’s MISTAKEN CRi2s. — There was once a little boy, and his mother 
sent him to buy a sheep’s head and pluck; afraid he should forget it, the lad kept 
saying all the way along : — 

“ Sheep’s head and pluck? 
Sheep’s head and pluck !” 


Trudging along, he came to a stile; but in getting over he fell and hurt himself, 
and, beginning to blubber, forgot what he was sent for. So he stood a little 
while to consider ; at last he thought he recollected it, and began to repeat : — 


“ Liver and lights and gall and all ! 
Liver and lights and gall and all!” 
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Away he went again, and came to where a man was sick, bawling out : — 


“ Liver and lights and gall and all ! 
Liver and lights and gall and all!” 


Whereon the man laid hold of him and beat him, bidding him say : — 


“ Pray God send no more up! 
Pray God send no more up!” 


The youngster strode along, uttering these words, till he reached a field where a 
hind was sowing wheat : — 
“Pray God send no more up! 
Pray God send no more up!” 
This was all his cry. So the sower began to thrash him, and charged him to 
repeat : — 
“ Pray God send plenty more ! 
Pray God send plenty more !” 
Off the child scampered with these words in his mouth till he reached a church- 
yard and met a funeral, but he went on with his : — 


“ Pray God send plenty more! 
Pray God send plenty more !” 


The chief mourner seized and punished him, and bade him repeat : — 


“Pray God send the soul to heaven ! 
Pray God send the soul to heaven !” 
Away went the boy, and met a dog and a bitch going to be hung, but his cry rang 


out: — 
“ Pray God send the soul to heaven ! 
Pray God send the soul to heaven!” 


The good folk nearly were furious, seized and struck him, charging him to 
say:— 
, “ A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung ! 
A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung!” 
This the poor fellow did, till he overtook a man and a woman going to be 
married. “Oh! oh!” he shouted : — 
“ A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung ! 
A dog and a bitch agoing to be hung!” 


The man was enraged, as we may well think, gave him many a thump, and 
ordered him to repeat : — 
“I wish you much joy! 
I wish you much joy!” 
This he did, jogging along, till he came to two laborers who had fallen into a 
ditch. The lad kept bawling out: — 
“T wish you much joy! 
I wish you much joy !” 
This vexed one of the folk so sorely that he used all his strength, scrambled out, 
beat the crier, and told him to say : — 


“The one is out, I wish the other was! 
The one is out, I wish the other was!” 
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On went young ’un till he found a fellow with only one eye; but he kept up his 
song : — 
“The one is out, I wish the other was ! 
The one is out, I wish the other was !” 


This was too much. for Master One-eye, who grabbed him and chastised him, bid- 
ding him call: — 
“ The one side gives good light, I wish the other did! 
The one side gives good light, I wish the other did!” 


So he did, to be sure, till he came to a house, one side of which was on fire. 
The people here thought it was he who had set the place a-blazing, and straight- 
way put him in prison. The end was, the judge put on his black cap, and con- 
demned him to die. 
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BLACKFOOT INDIAN LEGENDS. 


Tue dwellers in the western lodges have many legends relating to 
places of historical interest in the country, and these throw a flood 
of light on the religious ideas, migrations, social and domestic cus- 
toms, political life, and other matters of interest connected with the 
tribes comprising the Blackfoot Confederacy. Some of the legends 
are local, and, when told by the aged men as they sit around their 
camp-fires, vary somewhat in detail, according to the intellectual 
ability, inventiveness, and strength of memory of the narrator. I 
have listened to some of these legends as told, over and over again, 
for the past nine years, and I find that the young men are not able 
to relate them as accurately as the aged ; besides, as the country is 
becoming settled with white people, they are less disposed to tell to 
others their native religious ideas, lest they are laughed at, because 
of not believing the same things as their superior brethren of the 
white race. As the children grow up, they are fergetting these 
things, and the years are not far distant, when the folk-lore of the 
Blackfeet will be greatly changed, and many of their traditions for- 
gotten. 


THE LEGEND OF SHEEP CREEK. 


Napioa, which means “ The Old Man,” who is the Secondary Cre- 
ator of the Blackfeet, was travelling one day with the Kit-fox, near 
Sheep Creek, which is located about twenty-five miles south of Cal- 
gary, in the Provisional District of Alberta. As they travelled to- 
gether they saw a large rock, and Napioa felt constrained to make 
an offering of his robe to it. He presented the robe and, with the 
Kit-fox as his companion, departed. He had not proceeded far upon 
the way, when, perceiving that it was going to rain, he told his com- 
panion to return, and ask the rock to give him back his robe, as he 
was afraid of being drenched with the rain. The rock refused to 
give the robe to the Kit-fox, and then Napioa, becoming angry, said, 
“That old rock has been there for a long time and never had a robe. 
It has always been poor. I will go back myself and take away my 
robe.” 

He returned and took the robe by force, and then the rock became 
very angry, and followed them, determined to punish them. Napioa 
fled southward toward High River, and the Kit-fox, anxious for his 
own safety, hid in a hole in the ground. Napioa saw an old buffalo 
bull, and he called to him for help; but when the buffalo came to 
his rescue, the rock ran over him and crushed him to death. Then 
two bears came to help Napioa, and they too were killed by the 
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rock. Two small birds, with very large strong bills, came to help 
him, and they attacked the rock, breaking off pieces from it, as they 
suddenly pounced upon it, and then flew upward. Ina short time 
they killed the rock, and Napioa was saved. The Indians then 
named the stream “Ogqkotokseetuqta, the Rock Creek, or Stony 
Creek,” but it is called by the white people at the present day, 
“ Sheep Creek.” 


LEGEND OF TONGUE CREEK. 


Tongue Creek is situated between Sheep Creek and High River, 
about nine miles south of Sheep Creek. In the distant past Napioa 
was travelling in the vicinity of Tongue Creek, when he espied a 
band of elk sporting themselves on its banks. They came to a 
place where the bank was steep, and they all leaped down, seeking a 
sandy resting-place in the bed of the stream. Napioa reached the 
creek, and, lighting a piece of wood, he threw the firebrand over the 
bank. The elk heard him, and asked him what he wanted. “Oh,” 
said he, “I was laughing when you spoke to me, and I could not 
answer ; but that is a very nice spot down there, and I want to go 
down, for there is abundance of beautiful clean sand.” When the 
elk saw the firebrand they became frightened, and, rushing headlong 
over each other, broke their necks. A single young elk escaped, 
but Napioa said, “Never mind, there are many more elk in the 
country ; that one can go.” Napioa pitched his lodge, and erected 
a pole with a flag upon it. He skinned the elk, filled his lodge with 
the meat, and made preparations to camp there and have a feast. 
While thus engaged, a coyote entered his lodge and asked him for 
something to eat, but he would not give any. He noticed that the 
coyote had on a necklace of shells, and said he, “ If you will give me 
that necklace, I will give you something to eat.” The coyote re- 
plied, “I cannot do that, for this is my medicine (amulet) and it is 
very strong.” Napioa then said, “ Well, I will run a race with you, 
and if you beat me I will. give you some of the meat.” But the 
coyote refused, and as he-did so he held up a bandaged foot, and 
said, “I cannot run for I am lame!” and the two went off together, 
the coyote protesting that he had a sore foot, and could not run. 
He managed to get Napioa a long distance from the lodge, and then 
quickly unloosing the bandage from his foot, he ran back to the 
lodge. Napioa followed, a long distance behind, shouting, “ Save 
me some of the meat!” When the coyote reached the lodge, he 
called aloud for his fellow coyotes, who speedily came and devoured 
all the meat. Napioa had placed the tongues upon the top of the 
pole, but a mouse ran up the pole and ate them all) When Napioa 
found that the meat was all gone he said, “Then I will have the 
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tongues, for the coyote could not get them.” But as he took down 
the remaining portions, he threw them away, saying, “‘ They are not 
good!” The Indians call this creek “‘ Matsinawustam, The Tongue 
Flag,” but the white people call it ‘Tongue Creek.” 


LEGEND OF RED COULEE. 


There lies in a “coulee”’ near the Marias River, on the road that 
leads from Macleod to Benton, a large “medicine stone,” venerated 
by the Indians belonging to the Blackfoot Confederacy. The “ cou- 
lee’’ is named by the Indians the “ Red Coulee.’ When the Black- 
feet came from the north, the Snake Indians, who at that time 
inhabited the country, told the Blackfeet that there was a large 
medicine stone on the top of a hill, close to a ravine. 

Several years after they were told this, a Blackfoot chief with fifty 
men went southward on the war-path. They all went to this stone, 
and the chief, being sceptical about the mysterious powers possessed 
by it, laughed at his men for exhibiting such childishness as to 
believe in it. In derision he hurled the stone down the mountain- 
side into the ravine, and then departed. They engaged in a battle 
with some Indians in the South, and all of them were killed, only 
one man returning to tell the fate of his comrades. 

Ever since that time the Indians have called the place the “ Red 
Coulee,” and as they travel to and fro, they never forget to go there 
and present their offerings, to insure safety in battle and protection 
by the way. 


LEGEND OF THE RED STONE. 


On the river flat at the mouth of one of the ravines at Lethbridge, 
and not many yards distant from the coal mine, lies a stone, which 
oftentimes I have seen painted, and surrounded by numerous Indian 
trinkets, which had been offered to it by the Indians. The Blood 
Indians call it “ Mikiotouqse;” that is the Red Stone. Tradition 
states that a long time ago, a young man lay down beside this stone, 
and fell asleep, and as he lay there he dreamed that the stone spoke 
to him, and said, “Am I the Red Stone?” And the young man 
said, “ Yes, you are the Red Stone.” When he awoke, he felt that 
this must be a mysterious stone, that could thus converse with him, 
and he made offerings to it. Until the present day these offerings 
are made, the Indians believing that by giving to it reverence they 
will be blessed in all things that concern them in this life. 


Fohn McLean. 
MoosgEjAW, N. W. T., CANADA. 
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A PHONETIC ALPHABET USED BY THE WINNE- 
BAGO TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


In the winter of 1883-84, while I was with that branch of the 
Winnebago tribe which resides in Nebraska, a party of Sauk and Fox 
Indians arrived to make a visit. They numbered fifteen or twenty, 
were in old-time Indian costume, and seemed bent upon enjoying 
old-time pleasures. There were feasts and dances, and all sorts of 
Indian gayety. I met the visitors on several occasions, and some 
of them spent considerable time with me, talking over various sub- 
jects. Among other matters, they told me that one of their tribe 
had invented an alphabet, and that many of the Indians could by its 
use write their native language. None of the visitors, however, had 
learned it, so I failed to obtain a copy, or to secure the inventor's 
name. 

Within the year following, some Winnebagos went to return the 
visit, and while among the Sauk and Fox one of the visitors acquired 
the alphabet, and became before long quite expert in its use, to his 
own amusement and that of his friends. In August, 1885, the agent 
of the Winnebagos wrote me: “The tribe have suddenly taken to 
writing their own language, and people who have never learned 
English have acquired this art. The people claim they took the 
basis of it from the Sauk and elaborated it themselves. It is a very 
suggestive sight to see half a dozen fellows in a group, with their 
heads together, working out a letter in these new characters; it 
illustrates the surprising facility with which they acquire what they 
want to learn.” ' 

During my sojourn among the Winnebagos of Nebraska, in 1887- 
88, I inquired concerning this alphabet, and found that the people 
generally were quite well aware of its existence, and they invariably 
told me that they had gained it from the Sauk. When I pressed 
them for further information, as to how long the Sauk had possessed 
it, or who invented it, they were unable to give me any further ac- 
count than that the Sauk had it and had invented the alphabet. 

The Winnebago, who upon his visit to the Sauk in 1884 or 1885 
first acquired the alphabet, soon discovered its adaptability to the 
writing of the Winnebago language, and he at once put it to that 
use. He taught others of his tribe, and the knowledge spread rap- 
idly among the Winnebagos of Nebraska, and also to that part of 
the tribe living in Wisconsin, so that at the present time the princi- 
pal correspondence of the tribe takes place by means of these char- 
acters. 

This phonetic alphabet consists of seventeen of our letters and two 
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new characters, making nineteen symbols in all. Thirteen of the let- 
ters borrowed are consonants and four are vowels. 


Of the thirteen consonants, six only retain their English sound: 


these are M, N, Th, W, Y, and X. 


The other seven are as follows, with their equivalent sounds :— 


B = pee. D =jar. G= gwar. 
K — ga. L — R. R = Ss. 
T= td. 


The four vowels, a, e, i, 0, have the following sound: 4, e, f, o. 


The capital A = hah. 


The two new characters are: ¢—sh; m=—rk. These sounds can 


best be heard in combination with a vowel. 


[The German ¢d is used 


to represent the first of these characters, but it is nearer to a Roman 
d crossed by a long comma.] The italic m represents the second 
character, but this is more like a continuous wavy line. 


da = shar. 


Kam = gark. 


There is no spelling ; the fifteen initial sounds, with their four 
vowel modifiers, form 128 combinations, like syllables, and with 
these one can easily write any words in the Winnebago language. 

A few examples will show how this alphabet is used : — 


Wank shick ra, means people; the word is written, Wak dim la. 
She shick, means bad ; the word is written, di cti. 
nump, means two ; the word is written, no ba. 
Henukao, the name of the eldest daughter; written, Ai no k. 

Sin ne hhee, means cold ; the word is written, Ri ni Ai. 


The following table was prepared by the Indian who first intro- 
duced the alphabet among the Winnebagos, and was used by him in 


teaching me how to write with it. 





Ka =gah |Ke = gay | Ki = gee 

















Ko=go |Kam = gark Kem = gake |Kim=geek |Kom—=goke 
da = jah j|de = jay di=g do=jo (\dam—jark |dem = jake dim=geek |dom=— joke 
wa wi lwe = we wi=wi |wo-wo |wam— wirk |wem —=werk |wim—week | wom — woke 
xa=xi = =|xe— x@ xi = xi |xo = xo |xame—=xirk | xem — xerk xis = xeek xom — x6rk 
taxtda |te—tde ti= tdi to =tdo |tam—=—tdirk ‘tem=—tderk (|tim—tdeek | tom—tdérk 
ma—mad |me — me | mi =mi |imo—mo mam—mirk mens—make |misx— meek | mom — moke 
na na Ine —=ne ni=— ni jno—no~= |nam — rark nem —nake (nix = neek nom — noke 
La= Ra Le=Ray |Li=Ree Lo=Row Lam —=Rark Lem= Rake |Lim=Reek |Lom= Roke 
*ga— gwar ge—Gway |gi—ewee go—gwo |gam—Gwark gem — Gwake |gim = Gweek |gom—Gwooke 
*ra= Sah re =say lri=see |ro=So jram=Sark rem=Sake [rim = seek rom = soke 
Tha =Tha The = They Thi=The Tho=Tho Tham =Thark Them=Thake| This —Theek | Thom =Thoke 
VYa=yi |Ye=yea (|Yi=Ye |Yo=Yo |Yam=Yark (Yem=—Yake |Yim—=Yeek |Yom= Yoke 
ba=pah be= pay |bi = pee bo = po |bame = park jbes—pake | bim = peek bom = poke 
e+ je=e jit o=o ‘am —ark |em ake im = eek om = oke 
¢a=shar |d¢e=shay j|di=shee |do—sho |\¢a — shark |dem == shake |dim:—sheek | fom — shoke 
Aa=hah |Ae=hay /|Ai=hee */Ao=ho | Aam =hark |Aem=hake |Aim=heek |Aom = hoke 





In this table I have preserved the exact order as given me by my 
The order is certainly different from that in 


Winnebago friend. 
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which one of my race would be apt to arrange this phonetic alpha- 
bet, but it may yield something toward discovering the secret of the 
origin of this curious arrangement, by revealing the manner in 
which sounds group themselves to the Indian ear. 

The syllables are spaced; the words are seldom run together 
when writing. As the close of a word is not apt to be marked by 
any wider space than that used between the syllables, it sometimes 
takes a little ingenuity to read a letter, not to mention one’s famil- 
iarity with the language. 

I have examined the Cherokee alphabet, thinking this one might 
be an outgrowth or corruption of that invented by Sequoah, but it 
does not seem probable to me. 

The education of Indian youth in English has set Indians to 
thinking of how they can preserve their language, and I have seen 
many boys and some girls who have labored to make our English 
letters bend about the Indian words. It would seem as though we 
might in time expect several such inventions as this chart, but they 
will all probably have the same fate as our own childish devices to 
create a new language and a new alphabet. 

Duties have called me west of the Rocky Mountains, where I am 
unable to trace the origin of this ingenious alphabet. I shall be 
grateful for any information concerning the use of this chart among 
other than the Winnebago and Sauk and Fox tribes, and also con- 
cerning any similar methods in use among other tribes. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 
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NEGRO CREATION LEGEND. 


Tue following myth, recorded by the Rev. Pére Mothon, who 
states that he took it down from the mouth of an aged negro on the 
banks of the Mississippi (in Louisiana?) is worthy of attention. It 
is imbedded in a discursive article in the “ Annuaire de I’Institut 
Canadien de Québec,” 1878 (at page 3), and is well worth reprodu- 
cing here in English :— 

“In the beginning of the world, God, in order to people the earth, 
wished to create a man of each nation, to do which he took a clod 
of earth, kneaded it, and, detaching pieces from it, fashioned in 
succession a Negro, a Chinaman, an /ndian, and so with all the 
other peoples. When the lump of earth was exhausted, there were 
yet lacking two men to reach the number upon which he had himself 
fixed. What was to be done? Not finding earth to suit him, God 
stretched forth his arm and seized the first animal which came beneath 
his hand. It was a butterfly; he clipped off its wings, made for it 
arms and legs, breathed upon it, gave it a soul, and placed it ina 
corner of the earth. This was the first Frenchman. With a second 
movement like the first, the Creator extended his hand, and seized 
again the first thing that met it. This time it happened to be an 
ant ; he made it undergo the same operations, gave it the form and 
shape of a man, breathed into it a soul, and placed it in another 
corner of the earth. This was the first Exg/ishman. 

“And consequently the Englishman and the Frenchman, having 
proceeded from animate beings, instead of coming from a lump of 
earth, have always made their way in this world better than the rest.” 

This myth may be useful for comparison with other and similar 
legends. 


A. F. Chamberlain. 
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NOTES ON THIEF TALK. 


SomE years ago, as the special correspondent of a leading paper 
in New York, we were called upon to write on all sorts of subjects, 
the range of which reached from the biography of Mrs. Mary Ann 
Nelson, the heroic peanut woman of New Orleans —this was, in 
fact, a history of epidemics in the South —to an exhaustive article 
on Louisiana state finances. 

Naturally, in pursuit of all sorts of information, we had to go to 
some very strange places, and, in the course of business, had to see 
some very strange people. One day we were sitting with one of the 
most desperate characters that our city has produced, —a man who 
died in our streets, like most of his victims, literally with the boots 
on,— when a very modest little volume lying on a centre table 
attracted attention. Taking it up, it was found to be entitled, “ Vo- 
cabulum, or the Rogue's Lexicon, compiled from the most authen- 
tic sources by George W. Matsell, Special Justice, Chief of Police, 
etc., etc. Published by George W. Matsell & Co., proprietors of the 
National Police Gazette, No. 3 Tryon Row, New York. 1859.” 

Here was a matter of particular interest, and this was intensified 
when a glance at the book revealed the still more singular fact, that 
a number of these thief words were pure Anglo-Saxon. And so the 
question followed: “ Are these words actually used in the conversa- 
tion of thieves?” The person interrogated smiled (evidently at our 
ignorance), and answered in the affirmative. Subsequent interviews 
with some of the best officers on our police force fully confirmed 
this. 

Not long since, we had the pleasure of meeting one of the best as 
well as oldest detectives in our country, —a man who has followed 
his profession for fully half a century, and who is now at the head 
of his department in our city. On making some inquiries in regard 
to the words in Matsell’s “ Vocabulum,” he stated that all of these 
were, or had been, thief words, and with few exceptions were in 
actual use with the most accomplished cracksmen at the present 
time. Going to a bookcase, the detective took down a copy of Mat- 
sell’s book. Turning to the Advertisement on page 129, he said: 
“This is a fair specimen of our Cant or Flash, and all the words we 
see here may be considered as standard words in this patter, and are 
really spoken now.” Out of a total of one hundred and seventy-three 
words contained in the Advertisement, not counting duplicates or 
repetitions, we found that thirty-nine were thief words, making an 
average of twenty-one and a half per cent., leaving a balance of sev- 
enty-seven and a half per cent. of words which are perfectly good 
English. 
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The most notable feature of American thief talk is its appropria- 
tion of English rhyming slang. To be sure, the extent of this appro- 
priation is not very great; still in no other tongue, so far as my 
knowledge extends, does a single word of rhyming cant appear. 
This seems strange, as such words are especially fitted for the pur- 
pose of deception, and their absence from all neo-Latin languages, 
to which it seems that they ought especially to belong, is something 
not readily explained. 

It may be further noticed, that by far the greater part of the 
words in Matsell’s book are taken from the oldest English of the 
lexicons. When the American is obliged to reform his vocabulary, 
for reasons best known to himself, he takes what he requires from 
English provincialisms, Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, or else he 
utters the Old English thief words in the strangest manner conceiv- 
able. Nor is this a novelty, since a number of these oddities are to 
be found in the earliest vocabularies of American cant which we 
have, namely, in the glossaries of Tufts and Mount. 

In Matsell’s “ Vocabulum” abbreviations are numerous; ¢. g. 
Hash, to vomit, the last sound in the expression, Flash the hash, to 
vomit, which is to be found in Egan’s Grose, 1823. Hatches, in dis- 
tress, short for under the hatches, in trouble, which appears in 
Grose’s “Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” 1785. Leg, 
a gambler, evidently an abbreviation of B/ack-legs, a gambler, or 
sharper on the turf or in the cockpit, given in Grose. 

Not only do abbreviations abound in Matsell’s book, but these are 
also misprinted, or (more probably) perverted intentionally, ¢. g. 
Slavey, a female servant. In Parker’s “ Life’s Painter of Variegated 
Characters,” 1789, p. 144, we have Molly Slavey, a maid servant. 

In Matsell’s “ Vocabulum” not only do we find the strangest 
hybrids, z. ¢. the union of English and foreign words, but the posi- 
tion of these in a sentence, according to the rules of English compo- 
sition, is often reversed ; ¢. g. Virtue-ater, a prostitute, where afer is 
evidently the Greek “without.” Virtue of course is English, and a 
woman without virtue must be the character mentioned. 

In Matsell’s compilation it is also to be noticed, that complete 
changes have been made in words or expressions, as well as in defi- 
nitions given in the old vocabularies, from which these words or 


expressions were taken; ¢. g. “ Rocked in a stone cradle.” In 
Grose’s “Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’’ we have 
rocked ; “he was rocked in a stone kitchen,” —a saying meant to 


convey the idea that the person was a fool, his brain having been 
disordered by the movement of his cradle. 

In Matsell’s book, changes in definition—the words to which 
they are attached remaining unaltered — are almost innumerable, 
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and it is therefore unnecessary to give any of these. But still 
stranger liberties are taken with the words than with their defini- 
tions, — letters being added or omitted. Daud, says Matsell, is a 
ribbon. Dobbin, says Parker, op. cit., 1789, is a ribbon. 

In Matsell we find some remarkable substitutions of one word 
for another. A notable example is switched, defined to mean mar- 
ried. Here it would seem that the American had railroad talk in 
his head, and so his idea of being married was, to be switched off. 
The English szwished is to be found in Egan’s Grose, 1823. 

In Matsell we find some strange additions to the actual significa- 
tion of words, e.g. “ Zace. Acandle.” The following appears in 
Grose: “ Zace. Silence, hold your tongue. Jace is Latin for a 
candle; a jocular admonition to be silent on any subject.” Ed. 
1788. Now this jocular admonition the American rogue thinks 
proper to take as an actual definition ; hence Zace, a candle. 

When our American thinks proper to be original, his inventions 
are almost as remarkable as his perversions and improvements. 
Among these may be found ¢o smite, signifying to drink, apparently 
from the effect, — water not being understood ; stop, a detective 
officer ; subside, defined to mean get out of the way, run away ; 
sucked, cheated, etc., etc. 

Matsell’s vocabulary contains, by count, 2,161 words. Our notes 
would explain nearly all of these. What follows is simply a selec- 
tion. 

Contractions. —(M.) Matsell’s Vocabulum. (H.) A Caveat or Warening for 
Common Cursetors vulgarely called Vagabones. By Thomas Harman, Esquire, 
1567. (New Dict.) A new Dictionary of the terms Ancient and Modern of the 
Canting Crew. By B. C., Gent. London: [no date, 1699-1700]. (G.) Grose’s 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, eds. 1785, 1788, 1790. (E. G.) 
Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, revised and corrected by 
Pierce Egan. London: 1823. (R.) The Regulator, or a Discovery of Thieves, 
Thief-Takers, and Locks, alias Receivers of Stolen Goods, in and about the City 
of London. By a Prisoner in Newgate. London: 1718. 

Adam. An accomplice,—in compliment to the original man, 
who was the first accomplice. 

Albert. A chain. In 1849, the jewellers of Birmingham presented 
Prince Albert with a watch chain. Hence A/dert. Not in English 
Cant glossaries. 

Altemal. Allin a heap, without separation. “A/temall. All to- 
gether.” New Dict. Dutch accounts are said to be presented with- 
out items. (A/temacl, Dutch, meaning all together.) 

Amerace. Very near, don’t go too far, be within call. (It would 
seem as if this word might be a misprint for Ames Ace, which occurs 
in Grose with this sense. — £7.) 

Autum. A church. In H., 1569, this is written Autem. Old 
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French, Antif ou Anti, feminine antive, “était une epithéte, qu’au 
xiii® et au xiv® siécle on donnait, comme aufain, autaine, aux construc- 
tions dont la physiognomie ressemblait a celle des églises.” Michel, 
“Etudes de philologie comparée sur l’argot,” 1856. This word is 
now represented in modern argot. 

Bam. A lie. To bamboozle, humbug, — in G., 1785. (From 
Italian verb damboleggiare, to trifle.) 

Bardy. <A sixpence. (Found nowhere else, as far as our knowl- 
edge extends. Sard is still old Scotch for beggar, vagrant. Cassell 
& Co.'s ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 1888. Bardy may be a diminu- 
tive. A beggarly sixpence, as we all know, is proverbial. Hence 
perhaps dardy.) 

Ben. Avvest. (An abbreviation of denjy, which appears in the 
“Life of David Haggart,” written by himself, while under sentence 
of death, 1821.) 

Bender. A spree, or drunken frolic. Native American. Has no 
relation to dender, as it appears in E. G., 1823. (The derivation is 
obvious.) 

Bingo. Liquor. “Bingo, C. Brandy.” New Dict., 1699. 
(In Persian we have dang, hemp, and also an intoxicating liquor 
made out of the leaves of hemp, from which this word might possi- 
bly be derived.) 

Black Act. Picking locks. “Black Art. Cant. The art of 
picking a lock.” G., 1285. 

Bloke. A man. 

Boke. The nose. “The Slang Dictionary,” London, 1873, has 
Boke, a nose, and says it was originally pugilistic slang, but now 
general. 

Bolt. Torun away. G., 1785. 

Bone. To take, to steal, to ask him for it New Dict., 1699, 
has this word with all the above definitions except the last. 

Boodle. A quantity of bad money. SBodle is a Scotch coin, less 
in value than the Bawédee, being one sixth part of a penny. “ Not 
worth a bawbee ”’ is proverbial ; so “not worth a bod!e”’ would seem 
to express something even more insignificant. Boodle nowadays is 
good coin which is only figuratively and morally bad. 

Booze. Intoxicating drink. Powse, drink. H.,- 1667. 

Bouny. A purse. H. (A. S., Pung, a purse.) 

Bubble. Tocheat. “Bubb or bubble. C. One that is cheated.” 
New Dict. 

Bufe. Adog. H., 

Buffer. A pugilist. 

Bugging. Taking money from a thief, on the part of a policeman. 
(“ Bugging. C. Taking money by bailiffs and sergeants of the de- 
fendant not to arrest him.” New Dict., 1699. 
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Bummer. A sponger. American only, I believe. 

Bun. A fellow that cannot be shaken off. “ Burre. A hanger- 
on or dependent ; an allusion to the field burrs, which are not easily 
shaken off.” New Dict., 1699. ux would seem to be a perversion 
cr misprint. 

Bustled. Confused, perplexed, troubled, puzzled. 

Can. A dollar. Evidently a peculiar American abbreviation of 
Canary Bird, a guinea. G., 1785. The term would seem applicable 
to the gold dollar in use at the time of Matsell’s writing. 

Cap Bung. Hand it over; give it to me. Apparently another 
original Americanism. (Cap would seem to be abbreviation of Lat. 
capere and bung. See above. Cap bung would seem to mean, reach 
the purse.) 

Captain Toper. A smart highwayman. Not found elsewhere, we 
believe. Zoper seems to be a perversion of toby. “To toby a man 
is to rob him on the highway. A person connected with this offence 
is said to be done fora toby. The toby applies exclusively to rob- 
bing on horseback, the practice of footpad robbery being properly 
called the ‘spice,’ though it is common to distinguish the former 
by the title of high toby, and the latter low toby.” E. G., 1823. 

Cap your lucky. Another American invention, apparently. (From 
capere and luck.) 

Carler. Aclerk. Not in English cant, as far as we know. 

Carrel. Jealous. A misprint or perversion for Carve/, who was 
jealous. So says G., 1785. 

Cass. Cheese. American abbreviation of Cassan, cheese, in H., 
1567. 

Caved. Gave up. American. Now slang. 

Charley. A gold watch. Another American invention. “ Char- 
ley, a watchman.” E. G., 1823. The American rogue cuts this defi- 
nition in half, and makes the term to mean a gold watch. 

Chates. Gallows. ‘“ Chattes, the gallowses.” H., 1569. 

Chatts. Lice. ‘“Chatt, a louse.” So New Dict., 1699. It may 
be noted here, as a singular fact, that the rogue invariably expresses 
everything in the most aelicate manner possible. Any number of 
examples of this might be given. 

Cherry pipe. A pipe; a full-grown woman. Perversion of Eng- 
lish rhyming slang. Cherry ripe,a pipe. The full-grown woman is 
an American addition. 

Chin. A child. American abbreviation of greasy chin. G., 1785. 
(See under Grease.) 

Chive. A file or saw. “ Chive, C., a knife.” New Dict., 1699. 
(Gipsy chivomengro, \etter, lawyer, knife.) 

Chovey. A shop or store. Not English cant, though used by 
English costermongers. 
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Clear. Run, go away, be off. American abbreviation of clear out. 

Cleymans. Artificial sores made by beggars in order to impose 
upon the credulous. “ C/eymes, C. Sores without pain raised on 
beggars’ bodies, by their own artifice and cunning (to move charity), 
by bruising crowsfoot, speerwort, and salt together and clapping 
them on the place, which frets the skin, then with a linnen rag, 
which sticks close to it, they tear off the skin, and strew on it a little 
Powder’d Arsnick, which makes it look angrily or ill favoredly, as if 
it were a real Sore.” New Dict., 1699. 

Cocum. Sly, wary. 

Commit. To inform. 

Copped. Arrested. Not in English thief talk apparently. 

Cove. Aman. Cofe,a person. H., 1567. 

Crack. To force, to burst open. G., 1785, “to break.” 

Cracksman. A burglar who uses force instead of picklocks or 
false keys. “A housebreaker.” E. G., 1823. 

Cramped. Killed; murdered. Apparently an American perver- 
sion. “ Crapped, hanged (Cant).” G., 1785. 


Crib. A house. “Crib, a mean house; also, a bed.” “ Life of 
David Haggart,” 1823. 
Crokus. A doctor. “ Crocus, or Crocus metallorum, a nickname 


for the surgeons of the army and navy.” G., 1785. 

Crossleite. Tocheat a friend. Apparently another American per- 
version. ‘“ Crossbite, C., to draw in a friend, yet snack with the 
Sharpes.” New Dict., 1699. 

Cross fanning. Picking a pocket with the arms folded across the 
chest. Another peculiar American misprint or perversion. Fan- 
ning, it would seem, should be faming, from fams, hands. 

Cues. The points. No longer thief talk, we believe, but theatre 
slang, answering to catchword, hint, intimation. 

Cufir. Aman. “Cuffin,C.,a man.” New Dict., 1699. “ Cuffen, 
amanne.” H., 1567. 

Culing. Snatching reticules. Another American expression not 
found in English cant. (Derivation from the last syllable of reticule. 

Curlers. Fellows who sweat gold coins by putting them in a bag, 
and, after violently shaking, gather the dust. (French ropemakers 
use the word cur/e to express whirl.) 

Curbinglaw. Stealing goods out of windows. “Curbing law, to 
hook goods out of windows. (Cant.) The curber is the thief, the 
curb the hook.” G., 1785. (May not /aw be a perversion of /ay, 
q. Vv. ?) * 

Cussine. Amule. (An attempt at the French Coussin. For an 
explanation of derivation, see Cushion, in Grose, 1785.) 

Cut bene. Pleasant words; to speak kindly. “To cut bene 
whyddes, to speak, or give good words.” H., 1667. 
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Cutting-his-eyes. Beginning to see; learning ; suspicious. An- 
other singular perversion. In G., 1788, we have ‘To cutty-eye, to 
look out the corner of one’s eyes; to leer; to look askance. ‘The 
cull cutty-eyes at us ;’ the fellow looked suspicious at us.” 

Daisy-roots. Boots and shoes. Daisy roots, a pair of boots. 
English rhyming slang. 

Danan. Stairs. An American perversion of Dancers, stairs. 

Daub. A ribbon. “Dobbin,” says Parker’s “ Life’s Painter,” 
1789, “is a ribbon.” 

Deek the cove. See the fellow. Not in English thief talk, as far as 
we know. 

Done. Convicted. ‘“ Done or done over ; robbed ; also convicted 
or hanged. Cant.” G., 1788. 

Dopey. A thief’s mistress. G., 1785. 

Dookin. — Cove. <A fortune-teller. Not found in English Cant. 
(Dukkerin is Gypsy for fortune-telling.) 

Funk. To frighten. ‘“ Funk, vox Academicis Oxon. familiaris.” 
To be “in funk vett. Flandris fonck est Turba, perturbatio; in de 
fonck siin, Turbari, tumultuari, in perturbatione versari.” L. Junius, 
“Etymologicum Anglicanum.” 

Gaff. A theatre, a fair. E. G. 1823. “The old terms of giff- 
gaff. It is just niffer for niffer.” Walter Scott in “ The Fortunes 
of Nigel.” 

Galigaskin. A pair of breeches. G., 1785. “ Galligaskins, q. d., 
caligae Gallo Vasconicae, called because the Vascones used such 
instead of Spatterdashers, a sort of wide Slops used by the inhabit- 
ants of Gascoign in France.” Bailey, “ Universal Etymological Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” ed. 1790. 

Gammon. Todeceive. E.G., 1823. “Gammon and Patter is the 
language of cant, spoke among themselves ; when one of them speaks 
well, another says he gammons well, or he has got a great deal of 
rum patter.” Parker's “ Life’s Painter,” 1789. “A Bull or Gammon, 
alias that is he that jostles up to a man, whilst another picks his 
pocket, and no sooner got (sic) his Booty but tips it, a/ias gives it to 
his Bull or Gammon.” “The Regulator,” 1718. 

Gelter. Money. A very familiar expression. Out of kelter is noth- 
ing more or less than out of ge/ter, i.e. money. In Parker's “ Life’s 
Painter,’ 1789. (A perversion of German ge/d ?) 

German flute. A pair of boots. English rhyming slang. 

Glibe. Writing. “Gyde,a writing,” H., 1567, of which this is a 
perversion. 

Gonnoff. A thief who has attained to the higher walks of his pro- 
fession. 

Gorger. A gentleman; a well-dressed man. (The S. D., 1873, 
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derives this word from “ gorgeous.” Perhaps from Gorjer, Eng. 
Gypsy for Englishman, stranger, alien, gentile; any one not a 
Gypsy.) 

Half-a-hog. A five-cent piece. In New Dict., 1699, we find 
“ Halfhord, C., sixpence,” and this may have suggested “ Half a hog.” 

Hams. Pants. ‘“ Hams or Ham cases, breeches.” G., 1785. 

Hang bluff. Snuff. The original is the English rhyming slang 
Harry bluff, of which hang bluff is either a misprint or perversion. 

Hang it up. Think of it ; remember it. “ Hang it up, speaking of 
a reckoning; score it up.” G., 1785. 

Hare it. Return; come back. Apparently American only. 

Hash. Tovomit. “The last word in the expression, ‘Flash the 
hash,’ z. e. vomit.” E. G., 1823. 

Heaver. The breast or chest of a person. “ Heaver, C., a breast.” 
New Dict., 1699. 

Heavers. Persons in love. Derivation evident. “ Heavers, thieves 
who make it their business to steal tradesmen’s shop books. Cant.” 
G., 1788. Heavers continued to mean thieves down to 1823, if not 
later. See E. G., 1823. 

Herring. Bad. “ Herring. The devil a barrel the better her- 
ring, all equally bad.” G., 1788. 

Hollow. Certain ; a decided beat. “ Hollow. It was not quite a 
hollow thing ; z. e. certainty or decided business.” G., 1788. 

Horness. Watchman. (Evidently a perversion of hornies, consta- 
bles, watchmen, and peacemakers, in Parker’s “ Life’s Painter,” 1781. 
(Derivation from horn, because they hooked people.) 

Hummer. A great lie. New Dict., 1699, defines this “a loud lie ; 
a rapper.” In the little book just quoted, we have also hum caf, old, 
mellow, and very stout beer; also Aum or humming liquor, double 
ale; stout. In “Street Robberies Consider’d,” London (no date), 
written by a converted thief, we find Aum, strong. According to 
this, Aum in humbug may not come from the verb to hum, but from 


the adjective, as above given. 
William Cumming Wilde. 


Epitor’s Nore. — The proof of this article did not meet the eyes of its 
author. Major William Cumming Wilde, of New Orleans, La., in which 
city he was widely known, died November 4,.18g0, in the country, to which 
he had retired after his marriage, which had taken place two months before. 
Major Wilde took particular interest in the study of the singular dialects 
which are proper to thieves and vagabonds, and with regard to the origin 
of English cant, in particular, held views sufficiently indicated by an article 
which has appeared in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 301). The modest and 
gentle character, as well as the intelligence of the writer, endeared him to 
many friends, by whom he will long be remembered. 
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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


Cop. — To make fun of a person, by giving him false information. “Oh, 
you ’re just codding me!” New England. Central /ilinoss. 

Cup. — “ He’s a tough cud,” i. ¢. a hard case. Maine. 

Curru’muxes. — High jinks. “Cutting up your currumuxes.” Ver- 
mont. 

Dust. — Equivalent to “ making tracks.” “Get up and dus?.” 

Hippins, — A child’s diaper. Virginia and West Virginia. 

HETCHELING. — A “ blowing up,” or scolding. “I'll give you a hetche 
ling.” North Ohio, \ocal. Derivation, from the Aeck/ing of flax. 

JAMBOREE. — A merrymaking. “ Have a regular jamboree.” Ohio. 

Josation. —A scolding. Equivalent to hetcheling. New England. 

LALLYGAG. — To “ spoon,” make love. A/aine. 

LuNK-HEAD. — A dunderhead, fool. General. 

Mocc. — To move slowly. “ He mogged along.” Maine. 

Suimpsy, — Slender. 

SHacKLy. — Tumble-down. Also ramshackly. New England. 

SkeeEzicks. — A worthless fellow, “ scallawag.” Mew England. Ohio. 

George M. Harmon, College Hill, Mass. 


THANK-YE-MARM. — A dip-hole in the snow, calculated to give a jounce 
in coasting or sleighing. West Massachusetts. 

Also, in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, a popular name for the 
water-bars or open drains which run obliquely across the hill-roads. 

SaGATIATE. — (Vol. iii. p. 64.) This word came into use here between 
1853 and 1859, being used only in the phrase, “ How does your corporos- 
ity sagatiate the inclemency of the weather?” It was introduced by the 
Ethiopian Minstrels of the day, and like other catch-words had its short 
career. I do not think the expression has been heard here for many years. 
Henry Phillips, Fr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A correspondent observes that corporature for “ body” was used in 1657, 
and suspects that sagaciate, as he has often spelled it, is a form of saginate, 
to fatten. Thus to saginate is “to hang down heavily as if oppressed by 
weight,” 7. ¢. fat. There would seem, however, to be no doubt that saga- 
tiate and corporosity are “ factitious words.” 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Folk-Lore Museums. — From a communication contained in the “ Public 
Ledger,” of Philadelphia, September 3, 1890, setting forth the interest and 
utility of museums containing objects having relation to folk-lore, we 
extract the following passages : — 


“ Such a museum would have an extended field, and might embrace a 
vast number of objects which do not ordinarily come within the domain 
of the collector, and yet are most valuable as illustrating customs, myths, 
and superstitions. 

“ Amulets, charms, implements for games, and objects used in divination 
and in religious and other ceremonies, especially among primitive peoples, 
would be included, as well as those natural objects with which man has 
associated some myth or legend, or has attributed with occult and super- 
natural properties. 

“Many illustrations of the latter class may be cited, such as the pierced 
pebble of natural formation, referred to by Jacob Abbott in one of those 
familiar children’s classics, the Rollo Books, which children call a ‘ wishing- 
stone,’ and cast with a wish into the nearest stream. ‘The rabbit’s foot to 
bring good luck, and the potato and the horse-chestnut carried to prevent 
rheumatism, belong to the same category, with many other articles, often 
quite uninteresting in themselves, and yet which, if properly arranged and 
labelled with their special story or signification, would form a vastly enter- 
taining collection, and a valuable aid in the study to which the Folk-Lore 
Society is devoted... . 

“No subject within the range of scientific investigation appeals more 
strongly to popular interest than that so well designated as ‘ folk-lore,’ 
and the very instinct that underlies the custom of collecting strange and 
rare and curious objects is one through which much of this same lore may 
be accounted for. As folk-lore deals with ideas, so it would be the mission 
of the folk-lore museum to collect, arrange, and classify the objects asso- 
ciated with them. Such a museum would form an essential part of a 
museum of ethnology, and would serve an admirable part in supplement- 
ing the existing collections of art and archeology. 

“It would include amulets and charms, not alone the admirable speci- 
mens of glyptic cut, such as are brought together by collectors of gems, but 
objects of paper and wood and metal, of which a great variety may be 
found among the people of the foreign colonies of our cities, as well as 
among the native Indians and our negro population. Many contributions 
relating to religious usages and ceremonies could be obtained among the 
same classes ; while the subject of games, in itself practically inexhaustible, 
would furnish material for a museum of its own. .. . 

“ Among the matefials used in games, special attention might be paid to 
playing cards. No collection of playing cards exists in any of the public 
institutions of this country, and there are few, if any, private collectors, 
although in Europe they have been deservedly the object of serious study. 
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The British Museum contains a superb collection, of which a special cata- 
logue has been made, while other notable examples are found in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris. They have many points of interest, as, for exam- 
ple, their connection with the early history of printing ; but they claim the’ 
particular regard of the folk-lorist, who may some day throw light upon the 
identity of the kings and queens around whom so many new traditions 
have grown since they commenced their long reign upon the pasteboards. 

“Toys would form another and most interesting department of the 
museum. How many of them must have lost their original significance, to 
be rediscovered, it is to be hoped, at the hands of the student of folk-lore! 
The Noah’s ark remains, with its birds and beasts two and two, and Shem 
and Ham and Japhet, with little round wooden hats, to illustrate and con- 
firm the possibilities in store in the future investigation. Poor Noah’s ark! 
The children of this generation have quite foregone such trifles, and it 
may well take its place, and that not too soon, in the folk-lore museum. 
The East is replete with toys that illustrate popular myths, like the Indian 
miracle toy of the rescue of Krishna, in which the water recedes when it 
touches the figure of the infant god ; and the zodlogical mythology is also 
well displayed in the many creatures represented among children’s play- 
things. : 

“Coins, too, would have to have a place in the museum ; not the treas- 
ures usually prized by numismatists, but the broken sixpences and love 
tokens, the ‘touch money,’ and the many pieces valued as charms to invite 
good luck or drive away bad fortune.” 


Tue “ Buffalo Express ” (Illustrated), October 12, 1890, contains a long 
and interesting account of the Green Corn Dance of the Iroquois at the 
Cattaraugus Reservation, New York, by Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse. 
The relation well exhibits the religious ceremonies in their present form, 
highly Christianized and civilized. Space compels us to reserve for the 
next number extracts from this article. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


INTERNATIONAL FoLK-LorE Concress.— The date of the Second In- 
ternational Folk-Lore Congress has been fixed to be held in London, on 
or about the zoth of September, 1891, under the presidency of Mr. Andrew 
Lang. It is to be hoped that there may be a good attendance from Amer- 
ica. A guarantee fund has been formed, and the prospects for an agree- 
able meeting are highly flattering. Americans desirous to attend may 
communicate with the Honorable Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society, Mr. 
J. J. Foster, Offa House, Upper Tooting, London, S. W. 


A Proposep Fo.kx-Lore Museum. — Above will be found printed (page 
312) portions of a paper written by a member of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
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concerning the interest attaching to folk-lore museums. The project of 
establishing such a museum, in connection with the work of collection car- 
ried on by the Chapter, having been suggested by a member, has been 
favorably received, and will be acted on during the following winter, when 
provision will be made for the care of the collection. A folk-lore library 
has already been established in connection with the Chapter, under the 
care of Mr. John W. Jordan, at the rooms of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, where it will be accessible for consultation by members of the 
Chapter, and others who may be interested. 


MARRIAGE OF A WIDow IN A Suirt. —I find in Shearf and Westcoat’s 
“ History of Philadelphia,” 1884, vol. ii. p. 1687, the following passage, 
which may be of interest to the readers of the “Journal of American 
Folk-Lore ” : — 


“It is not doubtful that the ancient English tradition in regard to the 
marriage of a widow was carried into practice in Philadelphia in or about 
the year 1734. The tradition runs that the lady, clad in a single and most 
intimate garment, was stationed behind the door of her room ; her arm was 
protruded through an opening in the door, and the minister officiated with 
that barrier between the bride and the groom. The arrangement was in 
consonance with the vulgar idea that a widow could only be held responsi- 
sible for the debts of a deceased husband to the extent of what she carried 
upon her person when she was married a second time; hence grew the 
custom of ‘ marrying in the shift.” Kalm, writing in 1748, cites an instance 
of a widow affecting to leave all to her husband’s creditors, and ‘ going from 
her former house to that of her second husband in her chemise.’ Her 
new husband met her upon the way, and, throwing his cloak about her, 
cried out, ‘I have lent her the garments.’ The ceremony was most curi- 
ously like the marriage investiture that prevails to the present time in the 


eastern provinces of Hindostan.” 
W. F. Potts. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


CANT AND THIEVES’ JARGON. The article in the present number by 
Mr. W. C. Wilde may call attention to the question of the existence of a 
thieves’ jargon in America, and to the point whether this jargon is purely 
European in character or has developed any special features in this 
country. The peculiar views of Mr. Wilde, on the old English origin of 
many of the words given by Matsell, will be regarded as open to con- 
troversy, since etymologies based on resemblance of sound go for little in 
modern philology. But the point which concerns us most is, whether the 
work of Matsell is really a reproduction of American Cant, or a free inven- 
tion of his own, based on English works. We must confess that many of 
Matsell’s words appearto us exceedingly fishy, and that the differences 
between those he gives and those contained in English glossaries may, 
as it seems to us, be mere careless errors of his own. There is a field for 
any one who has time and opportunity, to explore from personal observa- 
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tion the cant of the criminal classes in New York and elsewhere, a task 
which we trust some one will pursue. The existence of thieves’ language 
in China is remarked by Mr. Culin (see the Folk-Lore Scrap-Book), Chil- 
dren, as is known, often employ jargons of their own, apparently made up 
much in the same manner, using them for the purpose of concealment. 


VERSION OF THE GAME OF THE CHILD-STEALING WITCH (vol. iii. p. 139). 
— The persons represented are a Mother, many children, and the Old 
Witch, who is always lame, must carry a stick, and wears a cloak. 

The Mother, who is blind, goes out to work, giving each child a piece of 
sewing, to be done in her absence, represented by the hem of her dress, 
and which she calls a stint. She bids the children be good, and not let 
the Old Witch get them. As soon as she leaves, the Old Witch knocks at 
the door, and asks for fire to light her pipe, saying: “If you don’t give it 
to me, I'll kill you.” As the eldest daughter turns to get the fire, the 
Witch seizes one of the children, and runs away. When the Mother 
comes back, the children kneel before her, and she puts her hands on their 
heads, calling them in turn, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, etc. One of 
the children, slipping down to the end of the line and stooping, simulates 
the youngest child, who is gone. 

This process is repeated until all are gone but one who can no longer 
keep up the pretence of representing others in addition to herself. The 
Mother calls out, “ O, the Old Witch, has taken all my children! Let us 
go back for them.” She and the daughter go forth, and come to the 
place where the Old Witch is giving a party. She invites the Mother in. 
The children are kneeling on the floor, with aprons or dresses over their 
heads. The Old Witch invites the Mother to taste, saying, “ This is Ice- 
cream,” etc., until she comes to a child which she says, is Cherry-pie. The 
Mother exclaims, “ Why, this tastes like my Fanny ; how did you get here, 
child?” The child replies, “ My great big toe brought me here ;” where- 
upon all the children start up and run, pursued by the Mother and the 
Witch. The one whom the Mother catches plays the part of Mother in 
the next turn, and the one caught by the Witch becomes the new Witch, 

Mary H. Skeel. 


THe NuMBER Twelve. Can any one give any explanation of the use 
of the number twelve, which is employed as a sacred number, and is still 
preserved in counting our linen, spoons, eggs, and many other things? 

Mary H. Skeel, Newburgh, N. Y. 


DERIVATION OF NAMES OF FEMALE AcCROBATS. — A few days ago the 
London “ Globe” inquired why it was that all the show names of female 
acrobats begin with Z. My attention was attracted to this many years ago, 
and I came to the conclusion that all these Zazals, Zamiels, and Zaos, are 
supplied with “fake names on the slangs,” by Hebrew impresarios who 
have dipped into the Cabala, for they all seem to be derived from Jewish 
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words meaning “the devil,” or at least some of his angels. I write with all 
due deference and under correction. Possibly some of your readers may 


kindly add to or subtract from my remarks. 
Charles G. Leland. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


THe GoLpen Boucu. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. G. Frazer, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. xii., 407, 409. 


In this remarkable book, Mr. Frazer, in order to make an extensive 
exploration in the domain of primitive religion, begins by propounding 
a riddle. Respecting the worship of Diana in the Arician grove, — the 
grove of Lake Nemi, represented by Turner in a famous picture, — Latin 
writers tell a strange story. According to their scanty allusions, the priest 
of the grove was a runaway slave, who had procured his office by slaying 
his predecessor, and might in turn himself be slain by any successor who 
was able, in the first place, to break off the bough of a certain tree, affirmed 
to be the Golden Bough plucked by A®neas before his journey to the land 
of the dead ; hence the title of Turner’s painting and of Mr. Frazer’s book. 
What was the meaning of the strange rite, and what was the Golden 
Bough ? 

Judging by the reflected illumination furnished by the analogy of primi- 
tive religions, our author concludes that this custom was an example of the 
common practice of putting to death the divine king or priest who typified 
and embodicd the generative power of the earth, a custom explained by 
the notion that, as this personage contained within himself the life-giving 
soul which was the principle of fertility, so his natural death would intro- 
duce decay and decline into the vitality of nature, and he must therefore 
be slain, in order that his life-giving spirit, while still in its full vigor, might 
be appropriated by his successor. As for the branch, he supposes this to 
be the mistletoe, which, being evergreen, was regarded as the life of the 
oak. 

It is evident that such a work is not be judged by the certainty of the 
result thus barely stated. Where a rite is isolated and must be interpreted 
through analogy, it is manifest that the chances of error are innumerable. 
It seems scarcely proved that the position of the priest in the Arician 
grove may not have been what the legend of the worship at Nemi repre- 
sented it to be, namely, a survival of the custom of sacrificing strangers. 
In the course of time, the fugitive or wanderer may have been allowed a 
chance for his life ; “of several such visitors or captives, one may have been 
allowed to do battle with another, and afterwards been retained as devoted 
to the sanctuary. At all events, the possibilities of variation of a primi- 
tive usage are so great that one naturally doubts any single explanation. 
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In the present case, however, the hypothesis is not the main point of 
Mr. Frazer’s undertaking. He proceeds in his research by a series of 
steps, which individually remain sound, even if the distance from one to an- 
other sometimes appear too great to surmount. His book is not only a 
storehouse of facts in religion and folk-lore, but exhibits those facts ingen- 
iously gathered into sequence, and used to establish propositions, of which 
some are clear and indubitable, others plausible and open to controversy. 
It becomes clear to the reader that the study of philosophies and religions 
is intimately associated with folk-tale and folk-custom, that the survivals of 
to-day explain the dark places of past habit, and that our daily thoughts are 
intimately linked with those superstitions which seem rudest and crudest. 
At the outset, an admirable treatment of sympathetic magic exhibits 
the manner in which man, in the simplicity of his infancy, imagines that he 
can, by the exercise of his will or by stated actions, cause wind and rain, 
affect the light of the sun and the fertility of the seasons. The writer pre- 
sents the theory of incarnate gods living in the person of the chief or 
king, in whom exists, and who believes himself to possess, the powers re- 
quired for furnishing his tribe with their sustenance, and supplying the earth 
with its power of fertility. Tree-worship in modern survival and in anti- 
quity is described, and its continuance in the European observances of the 
first of May. With these Mr. Frazer connects the worship of Zeus and 
Hera, beliefs respecting Ariadne and Diana, whose cult in the Arician 
grove is assumed to have that of a tree-spirit or woodland deity. The 
nature of taboos is explained, as systems of provisions designed to detain 
the soul in its bodily dwelling-place, and prevent it from the risk of capture 
or escape, a loss which would cause the pining or death of the person. In 
a chapter on “ Killing the God,” it is shown how from this manner of 
viewing life results the practice of killing the living divinity before the 
flight or diminution of the animating soul can endanger the prosperity 
of the tribe from which vital force would thus have departed. By the 
death and resurrection of vegetation, Mr. Frazer explains the myths of 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Dionysius, and Demeter ; to the rites of these per- 
sonages, in his opinion, belonged human sacrifices, in which the victim rep- 
resented the god, and was supposed to embody the spirit of fertility. He 
points out how, instead of human form, the same spirit had numerous ani- 
mal incarnations, and how the flesh of the sacrifice might be distributed in 
order to fertilize the fields, or sacramentally eaten with a view to strength- 
ening the vitality of the clan. Looking for the nature of the “Golden 
Bough,” the author, by the aid of the myth of Balder, discovers it in the 
mistletoe. He concludes his discussion as follows: “ The result of our in- 
quiry is to make it probable that, down to the time of the Roman Empire 
and the beginning of our era, the primitive worship of the Aryans was 
maintained nearly in its original form at the sacred grove in Nemi, as in 
the oak woods of Gaul, of Prussia, and of Scandinavia ; and that the King 
of the Wood lived and died as an incarnation of the supreme Aryan god, 
whose life was in the mistletoe or Golden Bough.” 

The reaction against the popular theory of the “Solar Myth” could 
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hardly go further. From the conception of the primitive Aryan as an inno- 
cent child who climbs the hilltop at morn in order to behold the glory of 
the rising orb, the dawning of which he celebrates in poetic hymns, to the 
Aryan priest, who regards himself as the source of the impulse which 
causes that orb to ascend, or as the incarnation of a divine principle of 
nature whose life exists especially in the mistletoe, is indeed a change. 

We cannot allow this occasion to pass without a protest against our 
author’s conception of primitive religion. He mentions (i. 348) four marks 
of such religion, as follows: (1) No special class of persons set apart for 
the performance of the rites; no priests. (2) No special places ; no tem- 
ples. (3) Spirits, not gods ; names generic, not proper; no marked indi- 
viduality ; no accepted traditions. (4) Rites magical rather than propi- 
tiatory. 

We ask, where does primitive religion exist, if this alone be primitive? 
What people can with certainty be affirmed to have, or any time to have 
had, no special places of worship, no priests, no named deities, and no 
oral traditions respecting these? So far as respects American races, every 
number of this Journal has contained records which contradict the defini- 
tion of Mr. Frazer. The idea, especially, that the primitive Aryan, before 
the separation of the different stocks, was limited as our author implies, 
appears to us counter to all reasonable probability. No doubt, inferences 
as to the remote prehistoric state of mind of tribes concerning which no 
records exist, may, with more or less plausibility, be formed ; but these in- 
ferences, after all, are hypotheses about on a level with those relating to the 
origin of language. So far as observation goes, the first glimpse we have 
of primitive religions of European, Asiatic, and American races exhibits a 
highly complicated sum of conceptions, accompanied with a literary devel- 
opment (if it be not a paradox to use the term as applied to literature with- 
out letters) of no mean order. 

So, again, when we read (ii. 90) that “the gods whom hunters and shep- 
herds adore and kill are animals pure and simple,” we feel constrained to 
ask, do these hunters and shepherds possess the conception of animals 
pure and simple? The animal of the savage is anything but a pure and 
simple being: he is, to all intents and purposes, human ; he possesses the 
whole complex of human reason ; he has a separate human form, which he 
may at any momefit assume, in and under which he may become the hero of 
adventures. Is this a pure and simple conception? As primitive religion, 
at the earliest moment at which it presents itself to our view, is thus com- 
plicated, and as its conceptions, even in the simplest races, are already 
spiritualized, it is in vain to suppose that the whole system can be formu- 
lated in a small number of propositions, or summed up in a single con- 
clusion. 

But it is far from our purpose to quarrel with Mr. Frazer ; we are rather 
grateful to him for the exhibition of materials so rich, and for the literary 
skill with which he has made accessible observations so important to the 
central ideas of our modern thought. If the pendulum of speculation in 
regard to mythology swings from side to side, it also beats out the progres- 
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sion of time ; a solid basis remains established ; and the interesting book 
before us shows how human is that basis, and how all periods, beliefs, and 
doctrines are connected in folk-lore. W. W.N. 


Tue Testimony oF TrapitTion. By Davip MacRitcnie. Author of 
“ Ancient and Modern Britons.” With twenty illustrations. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 8vo, pp. ix., 205. 


This book should be of exceptional interest to every folk-lorist, both on 
account of its subject-matter and also on account of the manner in which 
it is treated. The intent of the author is to show that the current popular 
beliefs in dwarfs, especially considered as supernatural manikins, goblins, 
fairies, and all the smaller tribe of spirits, have been derived in Great Brit- 
ain or Northern Europe from traditions of aboriginal races of short stature. 
That such races have existed in many countries, whence they were gradu- 
ally driven by more powerful and taller invaders, is generally known and 
admitted. Mr. MacRitchie has rendered special service by collecting with 
great care from many sources, and setting forth in commendably clear Eng- 
lish, the facts or illustrations which refer to it. What is more peculiarly 
his own discovery, or, as certain cavillers might say, “theory,” is that the 
Picts were identical with the Pechts or Pechs, still remembered in Scot- 
land as “ unce wee bodies,” and that these were of a kind with the Finns or 
Feens of Scotch, Irish, and Shetland traditions, while more remote, but 
in certain aspects of the family, are the Laplanders and similar races. The 
extent to which the latter are ethnologically allied with the former will in 
all probability remain for a long time a problem; that they were confused 
with them in popular traditions admits of no doubt. That the Pechts lived 
in hills, or in stone dwellings of beehive form, over which earth was piled, 
and that the fairies were called “ hill-folk,” with many other facts of the kind, 
is certain. These facts Mr. MacRitchie has set forth in a most interesting 
manner. No future writer on the subject can fail to avail himself of his 
researches and comments. 

The chief part of the book appeared in the “ Archzological Review,” 
August and October, 1889, and January, 1890; and more than one writer 
has expressed decided dissent from the author’s theory. This brings us to 
the question, whether the theory or hypothesis accord by which a collection 
is formed or around which it is gathered, invariably determines the value 
of the work. There have been in the course of the last few years, espe- 
cially in the department of folk-lore, instances in which the labor of years, 
guided by genius, carried out in suffering, privation, and at ruinous expense, 
has been calmly pooh-poohed and set aside by some closet critic because he 
dissented from the theory by the aid of which the invaluable facts were 
gathered and brought together. One man may carry his trout home in a 
guinea basket and another in an old sixpenny bag ; but what should we 
think of him who should judge of the value of the fish by the receptacle? 
No house can be built without a scaffolding ; it is very much the fashion to 
forget that it is only a means of building. What the Pechts or Picts were 
may be determined in due time, but that popular tradition assigns them a 
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place as supernatural or dwarfish beings is evident from the great amount 
of valuable and interesting material which Mr. MacRitchie has collected. 
Mr. MacRitchie has been accused, unjustly we presume, of deriving all 
belief in fairies from the existence of small prehistoric races. What he has 
really done has been to show very clearly that a vast amount of popular 
faith among Norsemen, British Celts, and others, in certain supernatural 
beings, was actually derived from this source. There are certainly other 
roots of the belief ; thus the French /ée is derived from the Latin fatum, — 
a kind of guardian spirit, always a woman, not generally diminutive. 
Charles G. Leland. 


VOLKSGLAUBE UND RELIGIOSER BRAUCH DER SUDSLAVEN. Vorwiegend 
nach eigenen Ermittlungen. Von Dr. Frirepricu S. Krauss. Aschen- 
dorffsche Buchhandlung. Miinster (Westphalia). 1890. 8vo, xvi., 176. 


This latest work of Dr. Krauss is one of the series of treatises on the non- 
Christian religions of the world now being published by the Aschendorff 
Company in Minster, Westphalia, and is unquestionably one of the most 
important contributions to the study of the primitive beliefs of modern 
Europe. By the South Slavs are meant the people of Servia, Bulgaria, 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Slavonia, along the Lower Danube, the greater por- 
tion of whom have been for centuries subjected to the dominion of an 
Asiatic barbarism which has effectually checked progress, and preserved 
the superstitions and usages of the Dark Ages. The author has already 
established a reputation by his researches in this special field, and brings 
to the task a quick sympathy, a tireless energy, and a lifelong acquaintance 
with the country and the language of the people he describes. 

The several chapters of the work treat respectively of sun, moon, and 
star beliefs, the fates, tree souls, disease spirits, the plague demons, the 
vilas or fairies, witches, dwarfs and giants, death fetishes, and sacrifices. 
There appears to be no true sun or moon cult, although the heavenly bodies 
have a prominent place in the folk-lore of the people. Especially is this 
the case in the numerous wedding songs, where the bride is always repre- 
sented as the morning star, while the bridegroom appears as the sun or 
moon. We find the familiar beliefs in regard to the influence of the moon 
upon the crops, together with the well-known stories concerning the man 
in the moon, in addition to other myths which may be peculiar to the 
region. In Slavonia the man in the moon is a Gypsy blacksmith, with ham- 
mer and tongs in his hands, and his anvil by his side. Were he not there, 
the moon would be as warm and bright as the sun. Some see in the spots 
the face of the holy Saint Matthew, while others make them out to be a 
horse’s head. 

The Fates (Rozdanica) are three white-robed sisters who dwell in some 
unknown mountain wilderness. They appear at the midnight hour by the 
cradle of the new-korn infant, pronounce its life destiny, and are gone. 
The youngest speaks first, the second softens or makes harsher the decree, 
and the eldest gives the final decision from which there is no appeal. 
They determine how long the infant shall live, when and how he shall die, 
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what shall be his trade, his wealth, or his poverty, and when and whom he 
shall marry. To gain their favor and secure a propitious oracle, bread, 
salt, and some pieces of money are left in the cradle beforehand for each 
of the three sisters. The belief does not seem to be borrowed from the 
classic mythology, but is evidently a survival of the primitive universal 
religion. 

Trees are frequently the prison-houses of guilty souls whose sins have 
barred them out of Paradise for atime. The souls of unbaptized infants 
also are sometimes thus imprisoned, and the legend tells of one child-spirit 
that was condemned to such lonely exile for “ thirty-three years, thirty-three 
days, thirty-three hours, and thirty-three minutes.” The most curious part 
of this belief is that throughout all this time the imprisoned soul retains its 
human thought and feeling, and should the tree be cut down the soul dies. 
The sacrilegious woodcutter, however, dies likewise, at once or after a lin- 
gering illness, unless he offers as a vicarious sacrifice a living hen, which 
he beheads upon the stump of the tree with the same axe which has done 
the work. ‘This precaution is always taken when there is reason to suppose 
that the tree conceals a soul. 

The whole theory and practice with regard to disease and medicine is 
strikingly like that of our own Indians. In fact it is practically identical, 
even to the mystic ceremonies and the construction of the formulas. In 
some respects the Slav formulas are really more elaborate, having drawn 
about equally from the Pagan and the Christian mythologies. In reading 
the description given by Krauss, it is almost impossible to realize that we 
are dealing with Europe, and not with Omahas or Cherokees. Sickness is 
commonly sent by disease spirits (40/ehcici), women with long red-browr 
hair, who go from house to house and shoot disease arrows into men and 
animals alike. To propitiate these spirits, honey cakes and other offerings 
are brought in the darkness to a cross-road frequented by the ghosts, where 
the cakes are set down, the spirits are called to the feast, and the giver 
returns, happy in the assurance of their favor. All internal pains and dis- 
eases are due to the fact that a spirit hostile to the human race has taken 
up its residence in the body of the patient. The witch doctor first performs 
curious incantations with water and burning coals to determine whether the 
sickness is from God, the Devil, the fairies, the witches, or some other 
occult source. This question settled, other mystic ceremonies follow, with 
long formulas, with which the disease spirit, “ conceived without father, born 
without mother, baptized by no priest,” is driven from the threshold and 
banished “ where sun never shines, where cock never crows, where a cow 
never lows, where a sheep never bleats, and where man prays never to 
God,” to disappear “like the clouds in the heavens, like the dewdrops on 
the grass.” 

Pestilence is the work of three terrible spirit sisters, who devour the flesh 
of their victims. They are small in stature, without nose or ears, with the 
eyes of a snake, the claws of a cat, and the hoofs of a goat. Long years 
ago, there was a king who lived seven years with his queen and then killed 
her because she bore him no children. Seven wives he married in succes- 
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sion, and each shared the same fate at the end of seven years. When the 
last one died no other woman would marry him, until one day, while hunt- 
ing in the forest, he met a strange woman, whom he married and lived with 
three years, and by her had three daughters, all of whom were born with 
the hoofs of goats. The mother then told the king that she was an evil 
spirit, and immediately disappeared. In his anger the king shut up his 
three children in a dungeon, from which they finally escaped, and at once 
began to devour his people. The pestilence was loose in the land. The 
people died by hundreds day after day, and no skill could save them, until 
at last only the king was left alive. Then the whole kingdom sank down 
into the earth, and where it once was is now a deep ocean. The three 
plague sisters betook themselves to other lands, each to a separate conti- 
nent, and continue forever their work of death. If the three ever meet 
again in the same country, they will destroy each other and pestilence will 
cease. 

There are interesting chapters also on giants, dwarfs, witches, and sacri- 
fices ; but we can only notice briefly the vilas, the fairies of the Slavs. 
The vilas are tree-souls which have broken from their woody prisons and 
assumed visible shape. They resemble maidens of wondrous beauty, with 
bright, clear countenance and slender figure, and clothed only with their 
long dark or golden hair, which falls in thick masses to their feet. Should 
a single hair be lost, the vila dies. They move through the air on invisible 
wings, which are put on or off at will. 

The book deserves the careful study of every ethnologist. 

Fames Mooney. 


MEHMED’s BRAUTFAHRT (Smailagic Meho), ein Volksepos der siidslavi- 
schen Mohammedaner. Aufgezeichnet von Dr. F. S. Krauss ; deutsch 
von Cart Groser. Wien, Holder. 1890. 16mo, pp. 130. 


“Mehmed’s Bridal Journey ” belongs to that special kind of popular epics 
called guslar songs, which seem now limited to the Southern Slavs of the 
Mohammedan creed south of the Danube. The literary world has become 
more extensively acquainted with this highly interesting sort of epics 
through the folk-lorist Dr. F. S. Krauss, who in 1884 was detailed by the 
late Archduke Rudolf to make a thorough study of South-Slavic folk-lore, 
and succeeded in taking down over one hundred and ninety thousand verses 
of oral literature. The original Slavic text of the “Bridal Journey” was 
communicated to him by a guslar eighty-five years old, and he lost no time 
in publishing it, with ample scientific annotations, at Pretner’s publication 
office, Ragusa, 1886. The troubadours of that country (Bosnia, Hercego- 
wina, etc.) are called guslars, from the gusla, a one-chorded violin serving to 
accompany the trochaic, uniformly five-footed verses which make up these 
historic songs. Although these epics are naive productions of untutored 
minds, many of them contain beautiful passages of unexpectedly high 
value, and these are heightened by the sonorous and graphic qualities of 
the Slavic dialect in which they are composed. Their length is very differ- 
ent; the Orlovic, formerly published by Krauss in Slavonic and German, 
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consists of 672 verses, while the Mehmed (or Mé¢ho) contains no less than 
2,160. Mr. Carl Gréber, who is a captain of artillery living near Pressburg, 
Hungary, has, in the above-mentioned book, translated Krauss’s text into 
readable German verses, and added a literary introduction with notes, but 
without reprinting the Slavonic text. Most of these guslar songs rest upon 
a historical basis, which, however, is often difficult to trace. Of this heroic 
poem the subject-matter is a war episode of the year 1657, the battle of 
Czikvar, near Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary. This was the time when the 
Turkish sway over Hungary was still undisputed, and, though many inci- 
dents of the romantic story as now before us are enlargements due to fic- 
tion, the historic basis*of the whole is distinctly perceptible. Young Meh- 
med induces Fatma, a beautiful heiress, to follow him to Ofen, the capital, 
with all her treasures. He brings her there at the head of a large and 
brilliant armed retinue, and from there to the field of Mohacz, when at a 
river passage the whole body is suddenly set upon by the command of the 
Christian general, Peter of Wallachia. After a terrific contest of three 
days, Peter is finally defeated and captured, and the marriage bells are 
forthwith ringing for Mehmed and his happy bride. 
A. S. Gatschet. 


CuriosiTrA PopoLtart TRapIzIonaLt. Publicate per cura di GrusEpPE 
Pitre. Vol. vi. Usi, Credenze e pregiudici del Canavese. Pp. xii., 176. 
Vol. vii. Credenze, usi e costumi abruzzesi. Palermo. Libreria inter- 
nazionale L. Pedone Lauriel di Carlo Clausen. 1890. 12mo, pp. viii., 
196. 

The indefatigable labors of Giuseppe Pitré, in collecting and publishing 
the folk-lore of Italy, are continued in these two volumes of the series on 
the curiosities of popular tradition. The first, on the beliefs of the inhab- 
itants of the Canavese (province of Turin), consists of notices and accounts 
obtained from printed sources, gathered from a number of obscure pub- 
lications, arranged and classified with due regard to clearness and order. 
In this region, evidently, folk-lore is disappearing as fast as the costume, 
which has undergone so complete achange. It is less than a century since 
the rustic of this province, according to the author’s description, wore a 
dress almost the same as that of the artisan, namely, a frock of dark or 
reddish cloth, with red buttons and buttonholes, open in front so as to dis- 
play the hempen shirt with its green cravat, green breeches, red hose, shoes 
with buckles, a black hat tipped with red, and in winter also a red mantle. 
From this gay attire to the present sad-colored frock, breeches, and cap is 
indeed a significant change. Different chapters treat of infancy, marriage, 
sickness, and popular medicine, fa¢e (fairies), devils, giants, death, things 
beyond the tomb, the carnival, and fortunate auguries. The second volume 
contains material obtained from oral tradition, which is so rich in Southern 
Italy. Three chapters relate to meteorology, astronomy, and festivals of 
the year. The first two of these abound in psychologic interest; folk- 
lore, it is clear, contains the key which unlocks for our comprehension 
the mysteries of past religions. The conceptions of the peasant of South- 
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ern Italy are still highly mythological. The service done by Pitré to stu- 
dents of thought can hardly be overestimated ; these volumes abound in 
points on any one of which it would be easy to consume more space than is 
at our disposal. In the future, doubtless, we shall have occasion to use 
some of these for purposes of comparison. We content ourselves with two 
points. One of the methods of conjuring thunder-storms in the Abruzzi 
is to expose to the threatening cloud a child called an innocent soul, — 
anima innocente (p. 29). The spots on the moon are variously considered 
to be the marks which the moon has received during her struggle with the 
sun in eclipse, or from the Devil, to express his disgust at the beauty of 
Creation, Marcus Aurelius, Adam and Eve, Cain hidden behind a thorn- 
bush, Veronica, the face of the Madonna, “the nun and the monk” 
(p. 40, f.). W. W. N. 


COLLECTION INTERNATIONALE DE LA TRADITION. Vol. iv. TRADITIONS 
JAPONAISES SUR LA CHANSON LA MUSIQUE ET LA DANSE. Par le Dr. D. 
Brauns. Paris: J. Maisonneuve. 1890. 12m0, pp. viii., 106. 

Vol. v. Les ConciLes Et SYNODES DANS LEURS RAPPORTS AVEC LA TRADI- 
TIONNISME. Par FREDERIC ORTOLI. 1890. 12m0, pp. Xiii., 142. 

Vol. vi. ETUDES TRADITIONNISTES. Par ANDREW LANG. 1890. 12mo, 
pp. xix., 106. 


The three little books before us continue a series, the object of which is 
to give brief essays accompanied with a short account of the personality 
and opinions of the authors. 

Dr. Brauns gives an interesting and instructive discussion of Japanese 
traditions relative to their music. With this he has no sympathy, re- 
garding the irregular sounds of the national orchestra as worthy only of 
savages ; he considers Japanese music as a degradation of ideas borrowed 
from China, and the race as wanting in the taste which renders possible a 
liking for European productions. He gives an account of the myths rela- 
tive to this subject, which he considers as also entirely borrowed. Japa- 
nese Shintoism, he thinks, is imported, and its mythology introduced, in 
part, by prehistoric contact with China, but especially by intercourse dating 
from the thirteenth century. The primitive religion he regards as ancestor 
worship. The Japanese, he says, have not arrived at the adoration of 
nature as matter opposed and superior to man, nor at the veneration of its 
phenomena as governed by a multitude of divine beings. There is among 
them only the adoration of the dead, of souls, and of ghosts. He finds the 
source of fictions relating to the origin of music in the noise of the wind, 
storm, thunder, etc. ; the true gods, as distinguished from demons, imper- 
sonations representing the succession of night and day, of summer and 
winter ; the contrasts of light and darkness appear, as he thinks, only in the 
later imported traditions. Dr. Brauns refers particularly to the writings of 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, and mentions with commendation, as giving a 
faithful picture of Japanese music, a novel of Mr. Edward Greey, “The 
Golden Lotus,” Boston, 1883. 

The treatise of M. Ortoli contains extracts from the proceedings of 
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councils and synods, arranged under the titles of “Astrologie,” “ Culte des 
arbres,” “ Magie,” “ Lutte contre les anciennes religions,” etc. 

The volume of Mr. Lang consists of a collection of brief papers and re- 
views. These articles relate to Primitive Boycotting, The Royal Power in 
History, A Neglected Side of the Greek Religion, Singularities of the Pre- 
cepts of Vishnu, Popular Talesin Homer, Ghosts in Mediaeval Sermons, 
and Tradition in Scotland (a review of Napier’s book). ‘The articles are 
marked by the familiar characteristics of the author, — various informa- 
tion, suggestiveness, ability, and tendency to dwell on the comic aspect of 
his subject. W. W. N. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ALCHEMY TO Numismatics. By Henry CARRINGTON 
Botton, Ph.D. Read before the New York Numismatic and Archzo- 
logical Society, December 5, 1389. Author’s Edition. New York, 1890. 
44 pp. 4to. Three plates. 


Alchemy may be entitled the folk-lore of chemistry ; it is therefore of 
interest to observe that Professor Bolton regards the suppositious art not 
as the father of chemistry, but as a collateral degradation of the science. 
This resulted from the application through avaricious motives of erroneous 
speculative principles concerning the constitution of matter, as composed 
of the union of qualities, a doctrine that reverts to Aristotle. While al- 
chemy is not in any sense to be regarded as the origin of chemistry, the 
pseudo-science undoubtedly aided in its development. Thus, in the case 
of alchemy, superstition exhibits itself as the natural result of imperfect 
scientific observation and false deductions. 

In this work the author describes over forty coins and medals struck to 
commemorate the transmutation of base metal into silver and gold ; the 
series begins with the Rose-nobles of Raymond Lully, in the fourteenth 
century, and ends with a medal struck in 1716, at the castle of Ambros, 
Tyrol. The credulity of all classes of persons in alchemy was very general 
for centuries, and even the year 1889 saw the appearance, in Paris, of a 
work maintaining the doctrine of transmutation on chemical grounds. 

The little volume is a model of typography, and the plates represent 
medals still treasured in the numismatic cabinet in Vienna. 
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